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SKETCH OF THE LIFE 


OF 
JAMES MONROE, 
* LATE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES. 


James Monroe was born in the year 1759, in 
Westmoreland county, Virgmia. The place of 
his birth, a farm on the banks of the Potomac, 
has been held in his family upwards of one hun- 
dred and fifty years. Mr. Monroe was educated 
at William and Mary, the a/ma mater of many 
of our most distinguished statesmen. In the 
memorable year, 1776, when his country sum- 
moned all her courage to the tents, and all her 
wisdom to the cabinet, young Monroe’s name 
was enrelled as that of a cadet, in the third Vir- 
ginia regiment; a gallant band, commanded by 
general Mercer, who fell at the battle of Prince- 
ton. Hesoon received the commission of a lieu- 
tenant in Thornton’s company, and marched, 
under the command of colonel Weedon, to New 
York, where his regiment joined the army of 
general Washington. Lieutenant Monroe was 
in the actions of Harlaem Heights, and White 
Plains; in the retreat through Jersey, and in the 
attack on Trenton, he bore a share. In the 
last affair he received a wound, and his good 
conduct during the action, was rewarded by the 
usual promotion, in a new regiment raised by 
colonel Thurston. Captain Monroe was next 
mvited into the family of lord Sterling, under 
whom he served as an aid-de-camp in the cam- 
paigns of 1777 and 1778. He was engaged in 
the battles of Brandywine, Germantown, and 
Monmouth; and his conduct was marked by the 
Fer approbation of the commander in 
chief, 

Captain Monroe being anxious to regain the 
rank in the line, which he lost when he became 
4 member of the family of lord Sterling, he pro- 
posed, in 1778, to raise a corps in his native 
state. General Washington warmly recommend- 
ed this measure, and the legislature authorized 
the captain to enlist a regiment, of which they 
Promised him the command. In this laudable 
attempt he did not succeed; and, in the latter 
part of the year, he commenced the study of the 
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law, in the office of Mr. Jefferson, who was then 
governor of the state. In 1780, after the cap- 
ture of Charleston, he visited the southern army, 
then under the baron de Kalb, at the request of 
governor Jefferson, in the character of a military 
commissioner. In 1782he was elected by the 
voters of King George county, a memberOf as- 
sembly; from which, he was immediately eleva- 
ted, by that body, to a seat in the executive 
council. In the following year we find him 
placed in congress, where he continued during 
the legal term of three years. From the jour- 
nals of congress it would ‘appear that he was an 
active member. The county of Spottsylvania 
made him a member of the legislature in 1787; 
and in 1788 he was one of the convention for de- 
vising a constitution for the United States. From 
1790 to 1794 he was a member of the senate of 
the United States; and in the latter year he was 
appointed a minister plenipotentiary to the court 
of France, by Gen. Washington. In this mission 
he was employed three years, when he was recall- 
ed, in consequence of his conduct having displeas- 
ed the president. He published a book in defence 
of himself; which, like all other publications re- 
specting the matters on which the ins and the 
outs are to decide, had the effect of a sufficient 
vindication with his own party, while it furnish- 
ed the other with the most satisfactory evi- 
dence of the propriety of general Washington’s 
decision. In 1799 he was elected governor of 
Virginia; in which station he remained three 
years. On the expiration of this time, he was 
appointed, by president Jefferson, in conjunction 
with Mr. Livingston, then resident minister in. 
France, envoy extraordinary and minister pleni-. 
potentiary to that country; and he was empow- 
ered to act, in concert with Mr. Charles Pinck- 
ney, in the same character, in Spain. By this 
embassy, the purchase of Louisiana was com- 

leted; the preparatory measures, it is believed, 
warns been previously arranged by Mr. Living- 
ston. 

Mr. Monroe next repaired to London, in the 
summer of 1803, to succeed Mr. King, who had 
requested permission to return home. In 1804 
he left England for Spain, in conformity with 
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the original plan of his mission. So early as 
that year, it was found to be good policy to call 
at Paris on the way to Madrid; and, accordingly, 
Mr. Monroe did not reach his place of ultimate 
destination until 1805. He eontinued at the 
court of Madrid six months and returned to 
London, where he remained two years and a half. 
{n the winter of 1805-6 the British nation sus- 
tained a severe loss in the death of Mr. Pitt; 
who was succeeded in the administration of pub- 
lic affairs by Mr. Fox. The hostility of this 
statesman to the principles which had governed 
his country for many years, having been evinced 
ina clandestine negotiation with one foreign 
and inimical power, and an open admiration of 
another, it was very reasonably supposed that a 
satisfactory arrangement might be made, be- 
tween Great Britain and America, under his aus- 
pices. But he followed his illustrious rival too 
soon to enable these calculations to be realized. 
in 1806, Mr. Pinkney, a distinguished advocate 
ef the Maryland bar, was associated with Mr. 
Monroe, under a special mission, to negotiate 
with lords Holland and Auckland, for Great Bri- 
tain. By these commissigners a treaty was form- 
ed, but its provisions were so exceptionable, in the 
view of president Jefferson, that he took upon 
himself the responsibility of returning it, without 
submitting it to his constitutional advisers. Se- 
veral attempts were made by our commissioners 
to bring matters to a more acceptable result, but 
without success. The’ affair of the Chesapeake 
produced a rupture between the two govern- 
ments, and Mr. Monroe returned to his home. 
_ He was now obliged to re-commence a political 
career, being, in 1810, again elected to the ge- 
neral assembly of Virginia. Shortly after the 
meeting of the legislature he was once more 
called to the gubérnatorial chair. In April, 
1811, while in the exercise of this office, he was 
appointed secretary of state. In the following 
year Mr. Madison succeeded Mr. Jefferson in the 
presidency. Hostilities commenced against Great 
Britain, and Mr. Monroe was obliged to take 
the department of war under-his eharge. At 
the es of the term for which Mr. Madison was 
elected, he was succeeded by Mr. Monroe, who 
now saw himself, in the close of a long and ac- 
tive career, at the pimnacle of his ambition. 


[t will be perceived that we have confined our- 
selves, in this sketch, to the narrow path of 
chronology. As a military man, it is probable 
that the name of Mr. Monroe would not have 
been found in the annals of his time, if it had 
not become connected by other services with the 
history of his country. Itis only asa statesman 
and a jurist that his character may be contem- 
plated. To view him in these aspects would be 
to present to the reader a new edition of a his- 
tory of restrictive systems and neutral rights, 
which is too stale for garrulity herself. In our 
relations with Spam his labours will be remem- 
bered while the stream of the Mississippi is sub- 
sidiary to American enterprise; but a large ac- 
count with that ignoble court still remains for 
uther negotiators to adjust. 
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| That he did not succeed in his negotiations in 
forming a treaty with the British government 
was not the fault of either of the commissioners. 
The times were out of joint, and if Mr. Monroe 
had had a Richelieu for his successor, he could 
have done no more. 

The accession of Mr. Monroe to the presiden- 
cy, or rather his Klection to that situation, was 
distinguished by the most honorable circumstan- 
ces that have marked the choice of any first ma- 
gistrate of the nation. It was a season when 
party strife had spent itself in unprofitable con- 
test—when the attention of the citizens was, by 
the return of peacc, withdrawn from a scrutiny 
of public measures, to the exercise of private 
emolument, Commerce, that for a long season 
had languished in every section of the Union, 
was again new fledged, and preparing for exten- 
sive excursion. The various avenues to business 
appeared to be re-opened to the united enterprise 
of our merchants, and they were glad to leave 
the unprofitable field of politicsrfor scenes and 
occupations better suited to their education and 
habits. The mechanic arts revived; a new im- 
petus was given to our public seminaries, and 
the executive of the nation was left to pursue in 
quiet the duties which the constitution pointed 
out—only interrupted by the occasional out- 
pouring of public gratitude for the benefits of 
peace that revived on all hands the drooping 
energies of the nation. One by one the oppo- 
nents of Mr. Monrve’s election relinguished hos- 
tilities; and.a ‘* journey’’ that he made shortly 
after his election was no less into the hearts of 
the citizens than through the respective States: 
so that when he had finished the constitutional! 
term of service, hissecond election was almost a 
matter of acclamation. Not we apprehend from 
any extraordinary superiority which he miglit 
have manifested over those whom an opposition 
could have called into rivalship, but trom a 
general impression that he had discharged with 
fidelity and talent the duties of his station, and 
hence had a claim on the usual courtesies of the 
nation—upon the votes of the people for a re- 
election. 


The second term of Mr. Monroe’s presiden- 
tial service was marked by the same attention 
to the concerns of the republic that distinguish- 
ed the first—this cabinet was likewise very ef- 
fective. Mr. Adams as Secretary of State, Mr. 
Crawford in the Treasury, Mr. Caihoun in the 
War Department, and Mr. Southard Secretary 
of the Navy. The capabilities for busmess 
which distinguished these gentlemen in their re- 
spective departments, gave comparative euse to 
the President, by relieving him from that discur- 
sive regard which harrasses the chief magistrate 
who feels the weakness of his counsellors. 

The labours of Mr. Monroe have been pro 
ductive of more benefit to his country than ¢ 
pecuniary advantages to himself; the succession 
of public setvices which were required at his 
hands, rendered it difficult for him to arrange his 
private concerns with that precision which 1s ne 


/cessary to profit, especially in a slave-holding 
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community, and we accordingly find his estate | 
einbarrassed by mortgages, and himself appeal- 
ing to Congress for the settlement of a demand 
which, although perfectly just, would, perhaps, 
never have been urged, had not the estate of his 
private affairs rendered it necessary: less devo- 
tion to the republic would have rendered Mr. 
Monroe exceedingly wealthy—he is, however, 
rich in the high estimation and gratitude of his 
fellow aitizens, and has returned from the high- 
est office in their gifts, to spend the remainder of 
his life in a happy contemplation of those na- 
tional benefits towards which he has eminently 
contributed. 

His recent visit to New York, the residence 
of a part of his family, was rendered doubly 
ratifying to him by the marked attention of 
the authorities of that city, and on his return 
he visited the President’s house, and was the 
tirst Ex-President who has received at Washing- 
ton the hospitalities of the actual chief magis- 
trate. May his last days be blessed with con- 
tinual sunshine, and may he live long to enjoy 
the Ligh esteem of his grateful fellow citizens. 


MEMOIR OF TILE 
CELEBRATED TRAVELLER, BELZONI, 


In the Gazette of Milan, there appeared a pa- 
ragraph, stating, that on the 14th July last a 
fete was held at Padua, the native city of Bel- 
zoni, in honor of its distinguished citizen. On 
this occasion was presented, in the presence of 
the magistrates of Padua, a medallion, intended 
fo transmit to posterity the discoveries and 


achievements of one of the most illustrious of | 


modern travellers, whom they conceived it due 
to his merits to rank with his earlier fellow- 
countrymen, Marco Polo, Columbus, and Ame- 
ricus Vespusius. In a discourse which was de- 
livered by the orator on that occasion, the prin- 
cipal events of Belzoni’s life were recounted, 
and his private virtues enumerated—amidst the 
applauses of his fellow-citizens. The Paris Jour- 
nal, ** Le Globe,’? in mentioning this fete on 
the authority of the Milan Gazetie, gives, from 
a French work, ‘* Annuaire Wecrologique,”’ 
the following account of his life, understood to 
be from the pen of M. Depping, which we deem 
“t sufiicient interest to translate entire. The 
“Titer thus introduces his subject: 

One day in the autumn of the year 1821, a 
man of colossal stature and Herculean frame 
presented himself before me: the height of his 
head, which reached the top of my door-way, 
and the broad expansion of his shoulders, rea- 
lized my idea of Telemon Ajax: his face was ob- 
seured by a superfluity of hair, his eyes were 
small, but his physiognomy was mild, and had 
nothing terrifying. He had a volume in quarto 
under his arm, and was accompanied by the 
bookseller, Galignani. I guessed that he was 
in author, but, I must own, that till that mo- 
ment t had never seen one of his build. Such 
would be the writers of the Patagonians, were 


literature in vogue with that people. This 
Hercules, in a voice as gentle as wns his physi- 
ognomy, avowed to me the object of his visit. 
He opened his quarto, showed me the name ot 
Belzoni on the tetle-page, and explained to me, 
that in the course of edvantures of all kinds in 


| Egypt and Nubia, he had made there observa- 


tions and discoveries of great importance; that 
he had just had the account of these printed in 
London, and that it was his wish to have a 
French version of it published in Paris, at the 
same time that the original should appear in 
English; and that if I would undertake the trans- 
lation, Galignani would have it printed without 
delay. 

Till then the name of Belzoni had been known 
to me only from the accounts which the Englisiz 
papers had occasionally given of his adventures 
and travels on the banks of the, Nile. He him- 
self spoke of his laborious travels, and of his. 
wonderful discoveries, in a few words only, and 
with a smiling countenance, as we would recal 
to mind a party of pleasure of the day before. It 
was not till I had read the volume he left with 
me, that I was able to appreciate this extraor- 
dinary man; but I was still more astonished at- 
terwards, on learning the particulars of the hfe 
of this foreigner, who had commenced his career 
on the show-boards, by gaining his livelihood as 
a mountebank, and had ended bv opening one 
of the Pyramids of Egypt, and withdrawing, 
from beneath a mountain of sand, the gigantic 
temple of [psamboul. 

Belzoni was born a traveller, as other men 
are born poets, mechanics, and astronomers.— 
He became the victim of that irresistible pas- 
sion which made lim pass bis Nfe IM Wanuccand 
over the globe, and wich caused his death, in 
the climate of the tropics, among the burning 
sands of Guinea. His life is a curious example 
of the controlling influence of a passion which 
instigates us without ceasing, and to which edu- 
cation has not taught us to oppose the force of 
reason and the influence of knowledge. Belzoni 
became a celebrated adventurer; a better edu- 
cation had rendered him, perhaps, one of the 
great men of his country. 

He was the son of a poor barber at Padua, 
who was more blessed with children than with 
resources for maintaining them, and who had no- 
thing to leave behind him to his son, John Bap- 
tist, who was born in 1778, but his own wretch- 
ed calling. The young Belzoni had begun to 
share the labors of his father’s shop, but he soon 
got disgusted with it, and, like Gil Blas, felt a 
desire to see the world. He had often heard 
his parents speak of Rome, whence his family 
originally sprung, and it was Rome that he sigh- 
ed to see, without hope of ever being able to 
satisfy this ever-increasing desire. He had at- 
tained the age of thirteen, without having seen 
any place but Padua, when one day his friends, 
to indulge themselves in a little recreation, 
made an excursion with their children to the 
delightful Mount Ortono, near the warm springs 
of Albano. On beholding this picturesque spor, 
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so new to him, the young Belzoni was delighted; 
he returned to Padua in a state of excitement; 
the abode of the gloomy barber’s shop now in- 
spired him with an invincible aversion; and the 
very next morning, taking with him his younger 
brother, Anthony, he abandoned his paternal 
roof, and hastened to return to the delightful 
scene of the preceding evening. On the road, 
already feeling the fatigue of the journey, the 
stripplings met a vetturino, who proposed to 
them to ge in his vettura to Ferrara. The young 
barber, delighted to be able to extend his jour- 
ney beyond the hermitage of Mount Ortono, 
leaped into the carriage with his brother, and 
the vetturino continued his rout. Arrived at 
Ferrara, the driver demands his fare; the chil- 
dren having nothing with which to pay him, he 
strips their coats from their backs, returns them 
a small sum of money as overplus, and in that 
state leaves them. | 


Instead of being dismayed by this accident, 
young Belzoni thought only of the pleasure of 
being on his way to Rome, and gaily continued 
the journey with his brother. Some passing 
travellers took compassion on the two children, 
and gave them places in: their carriages; but 
obliged at last to quit the road to Rome, they 
left them on the Appenines, after presenting 
them with a trifle in money. To John Baptist 
there appeared no further obstacles to his jour- 
ney; but the little Anthony, while resting on 
a stone by the road-side, began to ery for his 
arents, and refused to proceed further. Our 

intrepid traveller was obliged to yield to the de- 
spair of his brother, and returned with him 
mournfully to his paternal abode, But Belzoni’s 
‘“gesire to see Rome was not extinguished; and 
neither his native town, nor‘the hearth of his 
parents, had any more attractions for his errant 
disposition. At the end of three more years, 
having enlisted another fellow traveller, he 
again bent his course to the city of the Tiber, 
* and this time actually reached it. We know not 
what he did there; it is pretended that he stu- 
died in Rome the art of hydraulics, and it is pos- 
sible that he did acquire there some‘ideas of 
that art, since he subsequently performed pub- 
licly hydraulic feats; but it is doubtful whether 
he ever made a regular course of studies, and 
whether he ever applied seriously to any science 
or art. An easy and versatile disposition, like 
the great part’ of Ins fellow-countrymen who 
emigrate, he knew how to create resources for 
himself, heedless of what they were; and he 
possessed a certain aptitude for all kinds of oc- 
cupation and enterprise. Such dispositions as 
these, which will keep a man from starving al- 
most in any place, were of little advantage to 
him in Rome, where there was too much 
competition in the same way. Belzoni, after 
the example of so many others, became a monk 
for his livelihood; and this, generally, becomes 
the calling of those Italians, Portuguese, and 
Spaniards, who have no other. 
The monkish habit inspired the Paduan novice 
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already weary of the monastic life, when, at the 
commencement of the Revolution, the French 
troops entered Rome, and there established the 
shadow ofa republic. Belzoni lost no time in 
taking advantage of the liberty they proclaimed 
to consign his gown to the fire. 


He returned to Padua, but at a loss for em. 
ployment there, he again quitted his native city 
in 1800, and this time directed his sch towards 
Holland. It does not appear what determined 
him on this project; perhaps having heard that 
the Dutch held in great esteem the art of hy- 
draulics, so necessary.to them, he had an idea 
that he might derive advantage among them 
from what he had learnt of that science. He 
appears to have again deceived himself in his 
calculations, and, in truth, the Dutch were far 
more fit to be his masters than his scholars At 
the expiration of a year he re-appeared in Italy; 
but we soon find him again starting from thence 
with one of his brothers; he passed again 
through Holland, and embarked for England in 
1803. His colossal growth had then fully de- 
veloped itself; he attracted attention wherever 
he appeared; his strength corresponded with his 
size, and his exterior was sufficient to excite a 
prepossession in his favor. A young English- 
woman consented to give him her hand, and to 
share the wandering lot of a man destitute both 
of fortune and profession. This couple when 
united beheld but an uncertain prospect before 
them; they knew not well what was to become 
of them. Belzoni conceived the idea of levying 
contributions on the curiosity of the public to 
behold him; and he determined to make the tour 
of Great Britain, and to visit town after town, 
performing hydraulic feats, and giving proofs of 
his own muscular strength. In Scotland, he 
began at first by merely exhibiting physical ex- 
periments; from these he derived but little profit, 
so in Ireland he joined to them feats of strength. 
It was a spectacle not a little curious to see this 
Colossus advance on the stage, carrying or 
drawing along with him a score of men, attach- 
ed to his body. 

This poor resource, however, could not go far. 
with him; and the public soon grew weary of 
the monotonous spectacle. Belzoni, indeed, 
had no mental qualities of sufficient originality 
to amuse his beholders, more especially such as 
were of cultivated minds, for any length of time; 
and he found it necessary, therefore, to seek his 
fortune elsewhere. In 1812, he embarked with 
his wife for Portugal; and, on his arrival at Lis- 
bon, presented himself to the director of th 
theatre San Carlos. This manager conceive 
the happy idea of engaging him for the charac- 
ter of Sampson, in the pantomimic ballet so 
called. Never was the: Jewish Hercules repre- 
sented more to the life. During a whole carni- 
val, Belzoni drew crowds by his feats of prodi- 
gious strength; but at last, when there was no 
further call for his performances, he went to 
Madrid, and there continued to play Sampson. 


with no taste for seclusion. He had become 


| Having exhausted this resource also, he embark- 
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ed] for Malta, probably with the design, already 
formed, of extending far beyond that point the 
career of his speculations. Many of his fellow 
countrymen had gone to Egypt before him, con- 
fident of there gaining sumething; and Belzoni 
probably concluded that he should not be less 
expert than other Italians. 

He proceeded, therefore, to offer his services 
to Ismael Gibraltar, an agent, residing at Malta, 
of the Pasha of Egypt. Having intimated his 
knowledge of hydraulics, he was encouraged by 
this agent to go to Egypt, where he might pro- 
bubly be employed in the construction of an en- 
vine to conduct the waters of the Nile into the 
vardens of the Viceroy at Cairo. Nothing posi- 
tive was promised him, and it was only on the 
strength of the mere invitation of an agent, that 
Belzoni was to embark with his wife, and a lit- 
tle Irish servant, for another quarter of the 
slobe. But he had no option; and destitute of 
every other prospect, he was desirous of trying 
his fortune in Egypt. The occurrences which 
iappened subsequently have been related by 
himself, in the account of histravels, and [ shall 
content myself with making a rapid analysis of 
what he has stated in full detail, and very in- 
terestingly, in that narrative. 


The commencement of his career in Egypt 
was not encouraging. He found the plague at 
Alexandria; at Cairo, a Turk assaulted him in 
the street, and wounded him; the troops of the 
Pasha revolted, and he was obliged to shut him- 
self up in the house to preserve his life. Belzo- 
ni, however, transformed into an engineer, had 
been presented to the Viceroy, and it had been 
agreed that he should construct an hydraulic 
machine for watering the pleasure-gardens of 
the Pasha at Soubra, on the Nile. There was 
no little temerity in thus proposing himself for 
a mechanical constructor in a foreign quarter of 
the} globe, without having ever put together a 
inachme of magnitude. The work, however, 
was soon finished, and the Viceroy eame to wit- 
ness the first trial of this European machinery, 
which was to spare the hard and tedious labour, 
till then performed by oxen. According to Bel- 
zoni’s account, the trial was perfectly to the sa- 
lisfuetion of the Pasha; but his Highness having 
conceived the unlucky whim of making fifteen 
men, together with the little Irnshman, mount 
oa the wheel work, to see what effect would be 
produced, these men, as soon as the machine 
began to move, were throv'n out with violence, 
and the little Irishman had his thigh broken, 
while it was only by the personal strength of 
Belzoni that the rapid motion of the engine 
could he arrested. This was suflicient to dis- 
gust Mohammed with the undertaking; for the 
lurks regard the happening of a misfortune on 
a first trial asa bad omen; and the Pasha had 
heen, moreover, persuaded that the expense of 
the machine would far exceed that of ordinary 
itr gation. J should not be surprised if the truth 
Were, that the engine was not of the very best 
order; that the Turks, already often deceived 
vy the promises of European travellers, had not 
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conceived a very high opinion of Belzoni’s ta. 
lents. 

However that might be, our traveller having 
lost his time and his labor, and being no longer 
able to reckon on the favor of the Pasha, was 
in no slight embarrassment. Fortunately for 
him, Europe, attracted by the grand French 
work of the Egyptian commission, and by the 
researches of some learned Englishmen, had be- 
gun to turn her attention to the antiquities of 
the banks of the Nile. ‘Iwo consuls, equally 
active, zealous and sagacious, Messrs. Drovetti 
and Salt, were carrying on excavations at their 
own expense, and forming splendid collections of 
monuments of ancient Egyptian art. One of the 
collections so formed is now at Turin, and the 
other has been acquired, jn part, by the King 
of France. The Italians, adroit in researches 
of this kind, entered into the service of the one 
or the other of these diplomatists, who rivalled 
each other, and sometimes represented, in mi- 
niature, the mutual jealousy of the countries of 
which they were the agents. Belzoni made a 
tender of his services, and Mr. Salt engaged him 
to remove and transport to Alexandria the enor- 
mous colossal bust in red granite, of the young- 
er Memnon, which lay half buried in the sands 
on the banks of the Nile, near Thebes. A new 
career, and, in some degree, a new profession, 
were thus opened to Belzoni, whom we are » 
henceforth to contemplate devoting himself, 
with the greatest success, to the discovery of 
antiquities. Dressed asa Turk, he assembled 
the peasantry, and with all the gravity of a Ca- 
di, or an Aga, assigned them their task. It is 
even said that he was not sparing in inflicting 
corporal punishments for trifling offences or 
transgressions against discipline. A man of 
Belzoni’s stature, furnished with a firman, with 
money, and with a cane, would necessarily im- 
pose: respect on the Egyptian Fellahs. By dint 
of patience, of threats, and of his natural intelli- 
gence, he succeeded in embarking on the Nile 
the old gigantic monument, and in depositing it 
in the port of Alexandria, whence it was after- 
wards transported to England. [It is now one 
of the treasures of the British Museum, 

Once set going, the speculative disposition of 
the Paduan traveller lost no opportunity of ex- 
ercising itself in its.new career: he visited the 
temples; he dwelt with the Arabs in the caverns 
of the valleys; at the mouths of the catacombs 
he examined hundreds of mummies, or rather he 
buried himself for days together in subterranean 
caverns, where whole mounds of them are heapew™ 
together. I doubt whether any other Europea, 
traveller has handled so many embalmed corpses, 
or contemplated the remains of so many genera- 
tions of the tines of the Pharoahs and of the 
Ptolemies. These various researches disclosed 
to him a mass of curious circumstances, which 
he has inserted in his published narrative, and 
in this sert of experience he must have rivalled 
the very Arabs who deal in the mummies they 
turn up with their spade or their pickaxe. He 
probably collected for Mr. Salt many papyrus 
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records, utensils, idols, and other objects of an- 
tiquity, which he has omitted to publish, be- 
cause he had to describe monuments of greater 
importance, which, but for him, might have pro- 
bably remained unknown for ages. 

The consul Salt soon projected another en- 
terprise for the activity of our traveller, now be- 
come an expert antiquary. This was to ascend 
the Nile into Nubia, and to excavate the superb 
temple of Ipsambol, so enveloped in a hill of 
sand that the summit alone was visible. It 
seems that the learned traveller, Burckhardt, 
who was then in Egypt, had pointed out this ob- 
ject of search to the English consul. It was an 
enterprise much more difficult than the removal 
of the bust of Memnon. Belzoni, arriving 
amongst a people almost savage, and command- 
ed by avaricious chiefs, had to conciliate their 
favour, or to paralyze their bad dispositions by 
the promise of gain; and to prevent their thwart- 
ing his operations, but to induce them to aid 
him by labouring themselves, he had, besides, 
to make these barbarians comprehend his real 
cesign and intentions. It is difficult to convince 
them from what motive Europeans can be so 
insane as to come so far as Africa in quest of 
old stones; and they persist in believing that the 
real object ef the journey is to seek and carry 
off hidden treasures. The doitar Belzoni sur- 
mounted all these obstacles, and he had the ho- 
nour to be the first to penetrate into this su- 
perb temple, which was probably raised to the 
glory of the great Sesostris, whose colossal 
statues, both in the front and in the interior, 

roduce the most imposing and singular effect. 
After having taken so much pains to make his 
way into the temple, Belzoni appears not to 
have had time to examine the interior, where 
he, moreover, found an atmosphere of suffoca- 
ting heat. The description he gives of it is in- 
complete; and it is by travellers who have come 
after him, especially M. Gau, that we are fur- 
nished with the interesting historical sculptures 
which adorn its walls. If ever the sands should 
again bury this curious monument, as they have 
already buried a great number of monuments of 
ancient Egyptian architecture, faithful designs 
at least of this grand work—thanks to the la- 
bors of Belzoni and of those who have followed 
after him—will still remain to us. 


No sooner had Belzoni returned from Upper 
Egypt, than, furnished with resources by the 
consul Salt, and by the English commercial 
house of Briggs at Alexandria, he undertook an 
excursion to the valley of Beban-el-Malouk, on 
the far side of the hills which bound the envi- 
rons of Thebes. On a previous visit to the se- 
pulchral caverns of Gournah, inhabited by ava- 
ricious Arabs, who besides avail themselves of 
the wood-of the coffins of the mummies as fuel 
for the fire by which they dress their food, the 
sagacity, or if we may so say, the instinct of the 
Italian traveller had already divined that the 
sides of these rocks, deeply hollowed of old by 
the hands of the Egyptians, must still contain 


several remarkable tombs, concealed with care | 
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from the profane eyes of posterity. Full of this 
idea, he went to the valley of Beban-el-Malouk, 
and establishing himself there, ranged about in 
all directions, sounding, searching, boring every 
where, till at last a fissure in the rock suddenly 
drew his attention. Not one person out of a 
hundred would have suspected any thing here; 
but Belzoni, with the tact which he had already 
acquired in Egypt, observed some traces of hu- 
man labor in this fissure. He attempted to 
widen it. The stones came tumbling about his 
ears, and to his delight he found himself at the 
entrance of a long passage, the walls of which 
were covered with paintings and sculptures, and 
which promised to lead to the tomb of some 
grand personage, a tomb till then unknown to 
the whole of modern Egypt. He entered this 
vast subterranean corridor; a kind of fosse, 
bounded by.a wall, seemed to terminate it, and 
to mock the hopes of the explorer; but accus- 
tomed to overcome obstacles, Belzoni leaped 
the ditch, passed through an opening in the 
wall, and arrived at the sepulchral chamber.— 
In the middle of this chamber there was placed 
an alabaster sarcophagus, covered with sculp- 
ture, well adapted for the preservation of the 
remains of a king, or some other illustrious per- 
sonage. This magnificent coliin was empty; 
some Arabs or other people, a long time per- 
wn & before the arrival of Belzoni, had penetra- 
ted into this subterranean tomb, and had pil- 
laged it, as Belzoni, or any other European 
travellers would have done, had they been the 
first to find it. Nevertheless, for a man who 
understood the value of antiquities, there still 
remained a rich booty to make, by carrying off 
the alabaster coffin, and making copies of the 
rich decorations of the vault, which Belzoni, on 
the authority of the English Orientalist, Young, 
calls the tomb of the King Psammuthis. Ac- 
cording to M. Champollion, it is the tomb of the 
King Onsirei, son of Rhamses the First. Other 
learned men have thought that it is not a tomb. 
One person has attempted to prove that it isa 
Serapium, or a temple copsecrated by Sesostris 
to the funeral mysteries of Serapis. It is known 
from ancient authors, that the Egyptians cele- 
brated mysteries in subterranean places, into 
which even the priests had access only on the 
days or nights devoted to the mystic ceremonies. 
In some English publications it has been insino- 
ated that the pretended sarcophagus, which in 
form resembles a trough, represents a boat, and 
was placed in the situation where it was found, 
as an image of the ark of Noah, and to serve 88 
a mystical symbol of the deluge.. This singular 
conjecture has been suggested not only by the 
form of the soros, but by the figures which are 
found sculptured on it. Among these are ob- 
served a boat with eight men, and other per- 
sonages, who appear to be surrounded by the 
waves of the sea; a divinity is seen hovering 
over this scene. 


It was a work of no elight labor to make 
drawings of nearly a thousand figures, of 


sizes, aud more than five hundred inscriptions; 
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but these sculptures and pictures presented 
groups so interesting, and formed such curious 
historical tablets, that Belzoni, who perceived 
their full value, was not discouraged at the la- 
bor it cost to copy them. By the aid of his com- 
patriot, Ricci, who had the advantage over Bel- 
zoni of knowing how to draw, he made designs 
of these enigmatical figures; nay more, he com- 
posed a sort of plaster, in which he took impres- 
sions of the principal groups. By these means, 
he has been able to convey to us here in Europe 
a clear and precise idea of his important disco- 
very; and he as exposed to public view, first in 
London, and afterwards in Paris, a representa- 
tion, on a small scale, of the regal tomb at Be- 
ban-el-Malouk. 


That which he exhibited to™s at Paris, and 
which was less satisfactory than it might have 
been, on account of the confined space devoted 
to it, was thus arranged: At the entrance of the 
hall were placed some of the coffins, covered 
with paintings, which Belzéni had either drawn 
from the tombs himself, or bought cf the Arabs. 
The part on the left hand was occupied by a 
plan, in relief, of the vault which he had had 
the glory of finding and opening. With the nar- 
rative of his travels in our hand, we could 
follow him step by step, and could recognize 
every particular spot in the tomb, which he has 
noticed in his interesting recital. When the 
mind had sufficiently comprehended this plan, 
which was very long, we descended into a vault, 
constantly lighted by glass globes, and divided 
into several small chambers. The walls of these 
rooms were covered with coloured casts from 
the impressions taken in the tomb, and these 
being skilfully joined, seemed to form one entire 
whole, as in the original work. We had, there- 
fore, before our eyes, real fac-similes of the 
£.gyptian bas-reliefs, and if they were not either | 
so numerous, or arranged precisely in the same 
order, as in the tomb at Beban-el-Malouk, yet 
at least the groups which we beheld were abse- 
lutely the same as those which still exist 
in Egypt. Painted in fresh colors, and more 
vivid, no doubt, than in the original, they ap- 
peared to have been but just done; so that these 
works of art, the style of which was truly Egyp- 
tian, and bespoke the age of the Pharaohs, but 
of which the coloring was so recent, caused a 
singular sensation, which it was at first difficult 
to account for. In them we beheld solemn ho- 
mage paid to kings or princesses, convoys of 
prisoners of divers nations of Africa, and per- 
haps of Asia, and other historical scenes, which 
only wanted names and dates to enrich history 
with whole pages entirely new. Those who did 
not see this curious exhibition, may acquire some 
idea of it from the atlas which accompanies the 
travels of Belzoni, and in which he has again re- 
presented, in colors, the principal groups, as 
well asa part of the mythological and hiero- 
xlyphical symbols; but it is apprehended that 
the latter have not been copied with the same 
fidelity as the figures; and if this be the fact, it 
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of the hieroglyphics, such as are minutely faith- 
ful, are now called for, in order to arrive at the 
more certain interpretation of them. At some 
future day, perhaps, these historical tablets, 
which Belzoni has drawn from under the rocks 
of Egypt, may furnish most precious materials 
for history, mythology, and ethnography. Even 
at present they may be cited among the monnu- 
ments calculated to elucidate the progress of the 
painting and sculpture of ancient Egypt. The 
sarcophagus itself has been carried to England, 
and sold, according to the English papers, to a 
private individual, for £1000 sterling, out of 
which Mr. Salt has repaid himeelf a part of the 
expenses incurred by him in procuring it. An 
English mimeralogist has undertaken to prove 
that the sarcophagus is not of alabaster, but of 
aragonite. It is surprising that Belzoni took no 
casts of the groups sculptured on this soros, and 
that he gives no particulars of them, either in 
his narrative or in his atlas. It is one of those 
omissions which are numerous in his book. It 
may have happened, that working on account of 
Mr. Salt, he was not at liberty to publish what- 
ever he pleased. 


Belzoni was desirous of making casts of the 
bas reliefs of the walls of the tomb of Psammn- 
this for the various museums of Europe, which by 
those means would have obtained copies perfectly 
identical, of a fine series of Egyptian sculptures; 
but he does not appear to have received many 
orders for them. A morsel of the original hav- 
ing been placed in the hands of Mr. Smithson, 
in England, that gentleman made a chemical 
analysis of the colors, which, for thousands of 
years, had covered these carved figures. He 
found that they were simple substances, such as 
oxides of iron and copper, carbonate of lime, and 
pounded charcoal. 

But it is time to resume the recital of the tra- 
vels and enterprises of Belzoni. On his return 
to Cairo, another object of research was soon 
found him. Some time previously, Mr. Salt had 
already engaged him to undertake some excava- 
tions at the foot of the celebrated Pyramids,— 
Another Italian, Caviglia, had just examined a 
vault which extended under the greatest of 
these enormous masses of stone. Belzoni, it 
seems probable, did not at that time expect 
great success from such researches; but after 
the discovery which he had made of the temple 
of Ipsambonul, and of the regal tomb at Beban- 
el-Malouk, he became bolder in his hopes, and 
had the courage to conceive the idea of pene- 
trating mto the second pyramid, that of Ce- 
phrenes, around which the curieus had been 
doomed to wander, without knowing what it 
contained, persuaded (hat it had never been 
opened. It appears that Belzoni was of this 
opinion himself; at least in his narrative he gives 
us to understand that it was by an attentive in- 
spection of the exterior of the pyramid, and » 
comparing this exterior with that of the neigh- 
boring one, that he was led to the discovery of 
the concealed passage which conducted to the 
interior. It is, nevertheless, certain that the 
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memory of an entrance having been effected by 
the Arabs into this pyramid was not extinct 
when Belzoni made his discovery. More than 
one writer has spoken of it; and Colonel Gro- 
bert, an ancient Member of the Egyptian Insti- 
tution at Paris, had noticed the fact in his work 
on the pyramids. It is probable, therefore, that 
Belzoni had heard of it; perhaps he had forgot- 
ten the circumstance by the time that he wrote 
the account of his travels. However that may 
be, he discovered the narrow passage which led 
to the interior, and penetrated to the sepulchral 
chamber, where he found a sarcophagus, with 
the bones of a bull; an important discovery, 
which precludes all doubt as to the object for 
which this pyramid was raised. Herodotus, 
who had asserted that it had not served for a 
sepulchre, is refuted, in the clearest manner, by 
the Italian traveller; and it is no small glory for 
him to have put an end to so many conjectures 
and dreams which had been indulged in, espe- 
cially in modern days, on the motive of the 
erection of the pyramids. The second, at least, 
seems to have been built by the advice of the 
priests, solely for the purpose of treasuring the 
remains of some Apis. Several years after the 
travels of Belzoni, a bull’s skull was hkewise 
found in one of the pyramids of Sakhara. Thus, 
instead of the exalted wisdom which some have 
pleased themselves with attributing to the an- 
cient founders of the pyramids, they cannot be 
regarded, in our days, other than as a people 
superstitious even to puerility. 

Belzoni’s last discovery made some noise at 
Cairo: strangers hastened to visit the interior of 
this pyramid, which had been inaccessible for 
ages, English, French and Italians, hurried to 
the spot: Belzoni did the honors of his pyramid 
to all, and he inscribed his name in large let- 
ters in the sepulchral chamber, in which there 
already existed an inscription in Arabic, left by 
Musulmans, who had already penetrated as far, 
six centuries previously. He afierwards made 
a model, in miniature, of the pyramid which he 
had opened, and of the passages which conduct 
to the centre of it. 

After enterprises such as these, the conveying 
to Alexandria, by the stream of the Nile, an 
obelisk of the isle of Philoe, was mere sport to 
Belzoni. But it is a circumstance characteris- 
tic of his hardihood, that he even dared to trust 
the vessel which bore this interesting monu- 
ment, now raised in some Reyal Institution in 
London, to descend by the cataracts of the ri- 
ver. We may here notice the acquisition alse 
made by Belzoni, but not without much difficul- 
ty, from a tomb at Thebes, of the cover of a 
sarcophagus, which has itself the merit of a 
monument, although it be in truth but the part 
of a more important monument, which we are 
informed constitutes part of the collection of 
Mr. Salt, obtained by the King of France for 
the Museum ofthe Louvre. The lid, whieh has 
been carried to England, and presented by Bel- 
zoni to the Cambridge Museum, is an enormous 


block of red granite, ten feet leng and five wide, 
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carved with the image of the royal personage 
whose mummy was deposited in the Sarcopha- 

us. 

About the same time, a French traveller, M. 
de Cailliaud, had returned froma lenoneete the 
ancient emerald mines, lying on the route be- 
tween the Nile and the Red Sea, and had pre- 
sented to the Pasha specimens of the precious 
stones which he had found. Belzoni, devoted 
to the interests of the English, appears to have 
congeived some jealousy on this aecount—he 
even speaks with a degree of ill-wallof M. de 
Cailliaud, who has been wise erwugh not to 
have recourse to recrimination in the recital of 
his travels, published since the narrative of Bel- 
zoni. Belzoni undertook the same journey, and 
went furtherthan M. de Cailliaud, for he visited 
the shores of the Red Sea, as far as the ruins of 
an ancient city, which, according to him, is 
Berenice. This excursion through the deserts 
which lie between the Red Sea and the Nile, 
and which are so litle known, is full of inte- 
rest; our traveller, however, succeeded no bet- 
ter than M. de Cailliaud im acquiring a know- 
ledge of the country of the mines; in this re- 
spect, the French traveller gives far more de- 
tails than the Italian. It is to be regretted, 
also, that Belzoni wanted the instruments, or 
the knowledge requisite for fixing with exacti- 
tude the geographical position of the unknown 
places which he visited in this excursion, He 
— have laid down a most interesting map of 
them. 


He undertook another journcy to Faioum, and 
to an Oasis, which has been visited since, and 
described by M. Cailliaud, and by the Prussian 
General, Minutoli. In this excursion Belzoni 
saw the lake Meeris, the waterless sea; he 
thought even, somewhat on light grounds it 
must be owned, that he recognised under a hil- 
lock the hones of the army of Cambyses, which 
perished in the deserts; and lastly, he imagined 
he was arrived at the famous Oasis in which 
stood the temple of Jupiter Ammon; but this ho 
nour does not belong to him, although he has 
not hesitated to assuime it in the title-page of his 
work. It has been satisfactorily proved against 
him, that he penetrated no farther than the little 
Oasis, renowned for its dates, but, at the least, 
he is the first European who has given a good 
description of this country, in which there was 
not even a tradition of there having ever ap- 
peared a single adventurer from our quarter of 
the globe. In this last journey, he had oppor- 
tunities of living among the Arabs, aad of col- 
lecting interesting traits of the habits and ways 
of living of these Nomadic tribes. 


During the progress of his excavations and 


researches in the heart of Egypt, Belzoni had 
often encountered the agents or proteges of the 
French consul, Drovetti; these rival adventurers 
thus meeting, formed two hastile, or at least 
rival, parties, each of which zealousky defended 
its conquests, its ground, its tombs, and its tem- 
ples. Belzoni, accustomed.to make himself 
obeyed by the Arabs, and te impose respect and 
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awe by his gigantic stature, did not show much 
considera‘ion for his competitors. He drove 
them without ceremony from ground occu- 
pied by himself, and they perhaps in their 
turn requited him by similar treatment. Hence 
there arose numerous quarrels and intrigues, 
which occasioned endless embarrassment to the 
two consuls, and inspired the Egyptians with 
but little esteem for Europeans, for those at 
least who were engaged in raking with so 
much avic'ty about the ruins, under the auspi- 
ces of the consuls. Belzoni in his narrative en- 
larges much on these wretched disputes, which 
unveil the paltry feelings and conduct of those 
adventurers who seek their fortunes in the East. 
He asserts, that two Piedmontese, in the ser- 
vice of Drevetti, sought to assassinate him, and 
that unable to obtain justice of the consuls, he 
resolved to quit Egypt, and return to Europe.— 
He embarked, therefore, in the month of Sep- 
tember, 1819, and first paid a visit to his native 
city, from which he had been twenty years ab- 
sent. 


It was now neither the retailer of relics, nor 
the ambulant experimenter in physics, who pre- 
sented himself to his countrymen. Preceded by 
the renown acquired for him by his discoveries, 
which had been blazoned by the journals of all 
the nations of Europe, Belzoni entered Padua as 
an antiquary and celebrated traveller. He even 
had it in his power to present to his native town 
an offering which bore witness to the success of 
his researches in Egypt, and which consisted of 
two granite statues with lion’s heads. The town 
has caused them to be placed in the Palace of 
Justice; and to honour and reward a citizen who 
had rendered himself so illustrious by his tra- 
vels, a medal was struck, on which the name of 
Belzoni and mention of his present were inscri- 
bed. A copy, in gold, of this medal, was pre- 
sented to him by the chief magistrate of the 
place, together with a public letter, expressing 
the gratitude of the Peduaie towards the object 
of that honorable distinction. The town of Pa- 
dua had no power, it seems, to do any thing be- 
yond this for Belzoni, and as it was not a thea- 
tre sufficiently spacious for his active and enter- 
prising spirit, he returned with his wife to Eng- 

and, where he could reckon on more powerful 
support, and on an interest more general. 

The English journals had kept the public ac- 
quainted with the progress of his discoveries— 
and Belzoni himself had sent many notes to 
England during his sojourn in Egypt. The pub- 
lic curiosity was highly excited by the announce- 
ment that monuments, which were to follow his 

rrival, had been embarked, and were expected, 
8s well as by the presence of this giant, who, 
under thd auspices of the British Consul-Gene- 
ral, had performed such wonders. The nation- 
al pride was flattered by the archeological ex- 
ploits of a foreigner, who had devoted himself 
exclusively to the service of England, and who 
had been on the point of engaging in mortal 
contest with the agents of a rival power. He 
was welcomed as if he had belonged to England 
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—and the public looked with impatience for the 
publication of his narrative, and the exhibition 
of his monuments. 


Belzoni soon got up the narrative of his tra- 
vels and discoveries; and it appeared towards 
the end of 1820, in a volume in 4to., accompa- 
nied by an atlas of lithographic plates, repre- 
senting the principal scites and antiquities to 
which the text related. As soon as the printing 
was completed, he came to Paris, as I have al- 
ready stated, in order that a French translation 
might be published at the same time as the 
original English. I made this translation in the 
space of about two months: and the sheets, as 
fast as they issued from the press, were submit- 
ted to Belzoni. I had added some few notes 
and explanations, drawn in part from the works 
of other travellers, especially from that of the 
learned Burckhardt, which had then just yap- 
peared; and I had curtailed the history of the 
journey of Madame Belzoni, which is placed at 
the end of that of her husband, and which, in 
the original, contains much unimportant matter. | 
I must not conceal the fact, that my work pro 
voked from Belzoni several letters written in a 
very animated, and sometimes a very sharp 
style; for although, by the advice of several ju 
dicious friends, I had let the invectives remam, 
which the author had vented against the French 
with whom he had to deal in Egypt, I had, in 
some instances, moderated their too crude ex- 
pression, and I had avoided the frequent roe- 
petitions of his complaints, which, far from con- 
veying information to the reader, only tended to 
weary him. Belzoni, rendered captious probabl 
by his disputes in Egypt, fancied, in these modi- 
fications, as well as in the explanatory notes 
which I had added, a design to deviate from his 
glory, and to lessen his merit in the eyes of the 
French people. In the sequel, however, he 
softened, and himself sent the sheets of m 
translation to Italy, in order that the Italian 
translation might conform tomine. The editors 
of the Italian edition, the brothers Sonzogno of 
Milan, in a preface, explamed the motives for 
preferring in their work the French translation 
to the original. 

As soon as his work was finished, Belzoni lost 
no time in forming in London an exhibition of 
the antiquities which he had acquired on his own 
account, and especially of the bas-reliefs which 
he had moulded from the originals of the regat 
tomb at Beban-el-Malouk. He arranged them 
very ingeniously in subterranean chambers, 
lighted only by lamps. This exhibition he sub- 
sequently repeated at Paris,as I have shown 
above, when London had been satiated with 
this kind of spectacle. 

The inclination for travelling was far from 
being extinct in him after this expedition, at 
once so honorable and laborious; he looked 
around for a new career, and sought for fresh 
dangers by which he might signalize himself, and 
he reckoned on the support of the English and 
their spirit of enterprise. But it appears that, in 
his impatience, he tried to obtain from other ge~ 
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vernments some mission to the unknown coun- 
tries of Asia and Africa. He came to Paris to 
present his work to the king of France; and he 
went to Russia. I am not aware what his pro- 
posals were, but it is certain that no arrange- 
ment was made with him. During this journey, 
_ probably, offers were made to hin on the part 
of the British Government, for he returned in 
haste to England by the way of Stockholm and 
Copenhagen. A Danish author, M. Feldborg, 
has given some details of the sojourn of Belzoni 
in the last mentioned city, and relates, among 
other things, that Belzoni was present at the 
Danish theatre, where he understood not a 
word; and, on being asked what pleasure he 
could derive from it, he answered, that, in eve- 
ry country which he visited, he liked to throw 
himself among a great assemblage of the people, 
for that it was saldnus that he did so without ac- 
quiring from it some idea of the national cha- 
racter. In the divers public establishments of 
Copenhagen which our traveller visited in haste, 
very marked attention was shown him, and he 
could not but perceive that fame had already 
sounded his exploits on the shores of the Baltic. 
On his return to England he made arrange- 
ments fora new expedition far more arduous 
than any former one, and which would have 
given a brighter lustre to his name had it been 
crowned with success. England laudably per- 


Severing in her efforts to open to commerce the 
route of the interior of Africa, had already lost 
more than ten travellers, who had devoted 


themselves with a sort of heroism to an enter- 
prise so important to humanity, so useful to 
cominerce, and so interesting to geography. 
The melancholy results of the African expe- 
ditions had neither disheartened the govern- 
ment, the companies of merchants, nor the tra- 
vellers; the last presented themselves in quick 
succession, and almost without interruption— 
and the progress which Messrs. Denham and 
Clapperton have now made in the heart of Afri- 
ca, inspires the hope that both England and Eu- 
rope will at length reap the fruit of so many ef- 
forts, and such great sacrifices, In 1822, Bel- 
zoni offered himself, or was invited, to make 
one of those dangerous attempts, the object of 
which is to establish a communication between 
the civilized world and those vast barbarous. aa- 
tions who remain insulated from the other in- 
habitants. of the globe by immense deserts of 
sand and a murderous climate. It appeared 
that there could not be a more suitable person to 
execute this task than Belzoni. He was robust, 
active, and enterprising, and endowed with an 
exterior calculated to extort the respect of the 
barbarians; he had already displayed more than 
usual sagacity in exploring Egypt, and he was, 
moreover, already inured to the climate of Afri- 
ca. What was wanting to insure his success but 
a knowledge somewhat more profound, and par- 
ticularly an acquaintance with the Oriental lan- 
guages? As, above all, he would have to con- 
tend against the fatal effects of the climate, it 
was hoped that the physical advantages which 
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Belzoni possessed would save him from the pe- 

rils under which his predecessors had sunk, 
Belzoni sketched a plan more vast than that 

of any traveller who had preceded him. He de. 


Timbuctoo, which no European traveller had 
yet succeeded in reaching. Arrived at this point, 
so long sought for, he was to direct his course 
towards Sennaar, enter the upper regions of 
Nubia, and descend by Egypt, the theatre of his 
first. exploits, 

The English Government, or some commer- 
cial company, engaged most likely to defray the 
expenses of this journey, which Belzoni could 
not have undertaken with his own resources, 
although the sale of his work, and the exhibi- 
tion of his antiquities, had much improved his 
pecuniary situation. 

Towards the end of 1822, he arrived by sea 
at Gibraltar, and immediately embarked for 
Tangiers. The Emperor of Morocco, apprised 
before-hand, no doubt, of his visit, invited him 
to come to Fez, the place of that prince’s resi- 
dence. Belzoni, on whom the turban sat very 
well, and whose figure commanded respect, was 
well received by the Emperor, and still more cor- 
dially by the first Minister, Sidi Benzezoul. A 
caravan was about to set off in a few weeks for 
Timbuctoo, and Belzoni obtained permission to 
join it. He must then have thought himself at 
the summit of his wishes; but unfortunately 
there arose on this occasion adverse circum- 
stances, of the same nature as those which had 
induced him to quit Egypt. I am not acquaint- 
ed with the particulars of the affair; but in his 
correspondence with England, he describes him- 
self as the victim of intrigues of certain agents, 
who abused the authority they were invested 
with, to vent their anger ona defenceless stran- 
ger, who regarded jt as beneath his dignity to 
crouch tothem. The sojourn at Fez seems to 
have cost him very dear: he lost five months’ 
time, and a thousand pounds sterling in nego- 
tiating, in soliciting, in persuading, and in bribing 
the Emperor and his Minister; all without effect, 
for at the expiration of that time he was obliged 
to return to Gibraltar. 


This disappointment rendered it necessary for 
him to change the plan of his route; instead oi 
penetrating into the interior of Africa by the 
north, he resolved to disembark on the coast of 
Guinea, and to find his way thence to Timbuc- 
too, and to the sources, yet unknown, of the 
Niger. The climate of the coast of Guinea pre- 
sented, in truth, more dangers and obstacles 
than that of the north, but this consideration did 
not weigh with our traveller, who had proceed- 
ed too far to be either able or willing to recede. 
He sailed for Madeira and the Canazies, and 
thence got conveyed to Cape Coast Castle, an 
English settlement, at which he could make his 
preparations for his hazardous journey, In Oc- 
tober, 1823, he set out for the mouth of the river 
Benin, and an English merchant, Mr, Houteon, 
accompanied him to Boba, and thence to the 


signed to penetrate by the north of Africa to — 


‘tawn of Benin, whence Houtson presented him 
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to the King, as an African of the interior, who, 
having been brought up in England, was desi- 
rous of returning by the way of Haoussa to the 


bosom of his family. The King, perhaps, did 


not give a great deal of credit to this story, al- 
though Belzoni was in the costume of a Moor, 
and wore a long beard; yet he promised a guide, 
and a guard of men to accompany our traveller 
as far as the city of Haoussa, at the distance of 
twenty-five days’ journey from Benin, and en- 
gaged to guarantee his safety as far as that 
town; the guide was to leave Belzoni to continue 
on his journey to Timbuctoo, while he himself 
was to return to bring the intelligence of his 
arrival at Haoussa, to the factory of the English 
merchant, in consideration of a valuable present 
to the King. 


Since Mungo Park had taught the world that 
there existed in Africa a town containing 800,- 
000 souls, called Haoussa, which had remained 
unknown to the whole globe, although it rival- 
led London, or Paris at least, in the extent of its 
population, Europe, surprised by the singular 
discovery, has anxiously looked for more posi- 
tive information, which might confirm or con- 
tradict the assertion of Mungo Park. How 
glorious for Belzoni, could he have been able to 
have cleared up this point, and still more had he 
heen able to reach that other town so celebra- 
ted, Timbuctoo, to. which so many caravans con- 
tinually take their route, and regarding which so 
many rumors have been spread, probably not 
less exaggerated than those which concern 
Haoussa. But at Bobu*t, the influence of the 
climate had already begun to act on the consti- 
tution, otherwise so strong, of Belzoni, and had 


infected it with the germ of a mortal malady.— 


At Benin, the evil made such rapid progress, 
that he begged his fellow.traveller to have him 
removed to Gato, that he might be thence con- 
veyed on board one of the English vessels sta- 
tioned off Boba, hoping to derive benefit from 
the air of the sea. 


Before his departure from Benin, perceiving 
that his situation was already critical, he made 
iis final dispositions, and wrote a letter, although 
a hardly legible one, to the mercantile house of 
Briggs & Co. in London, who, since his journeys 
in Egypt, had kept up a connexion with him.— 
The dysentery had reduced him to such a state 
of weakness, that he was not able to write to 
his wife in England: but he desired that the ame- 
thyst ring which he wore might be carefully pre- 
served for her, and that she migidt be assured of 
his unalterable attachment. He arrived in an 
exhausted state at Gato, where he fell into a 
state of delirium, and expired on the following 
day, 3d of December, 1823. . 


His companion, Mr. Houtson, rendered him 
the last offices on the morrow, by interring his 
remains under a great plane tree on the shore, 
to the fire of the musquetry of the crews, and of 
the cannon of the vessels. An inscription in 

nglish was placed on the tomb, to apprise tra- 
vellers, who might afterwards visit those re- 
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rished for his earliest friend. Ferguson, the leo- 
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gions, of the place in which death had arrested 
the daring course of so great a traveller. 

This loss was sensibly felt in England, where 
Belzoni had a great many friends, A subscrip- 
tion was opened for his widow, to whom he had 
left scarcely any thing but the glory of his name; 
and a new exhibition of the antiquities brought 
by him from Egypt was made in London for her 
benefit; but it seems that the enthusiasm of the 
people had passed; at least the papers tax the 
nation with indifference for the fate of the widow 
of a man who had served England with so much 
zeal, if not with uniform success. 


Biographical Memoir of Capt. Clapperton, 
the African Traveller. 

That distinguished Englishman, Captain Hugh 
Clapperton, was born at Annon, in the year 


1788, where his father was long established as 
a surgeon, though his habits latterly became ir- 


regular, and his means not a little impaired. — 


For a considerable period he was the only medi- 
cal man of repvte in the place, and performed 
various operations and cures, that spread his 
fame over a considerable district. Captain Clap- 
perton’s grand father, who lived in Lochmaben, 
was also a surgeon of some eminence; and the 
pains he bestowed on his son’s education proved 
so good a passport to public favor, that he might 
have acquired an independéncy, if not a fortune. 
Unfortunately, however, for himself and others, 
he was careless rather than careful of money; 
but, on the other hand, it is due to him to state, 
that he married early—became a widower— 
married again, and was the father of no fewer 
than twenty-one children. Of the fruit of the 
first marriage, six sons and one daughter grew 
to man’s and woman’s estate, and the youngest 
of these was the justly celebrated African Tra- 
veller, the subject of the present imperfect me- 
moir. In his person,’he resembled his father 
greatly—stood at least six feet high—had great 
breadth of chest and expansion of shoulders— 
nerves of steel and sinews of iron—and was alto- 
gether a handsome, athletic and powerful man. 
From circumstances that need not be detailed 
here, he received no classical instruction, and 
could do little more than read and write indiffer- 
ently, when he was placed under the care of 
Mr. Bryce Downie, a man of general informa- 
tion, though chiefly celebrated as a mathemati- 
cian. Mr. Downie, like Milton, had been stricken 
with blindness in his old age; but his memo- 
ry and judgment are vigorous still; and, with af- 
fection, he speaks of the lamented Clapperton. 
Under him, the deceased acquired a knowledge 
of practical mathematics, including navigation 
and trigonometry. Clapperton, who proved an 
apt scholar, as well as a most obliging boy, was 
almost constantly about his teacher’s house, and 
as his eye-sight was always very weak, he read 
to him at intervals every day, both from his own 
thirst of knowledge, and the affection he che 
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turer, makes particular mention of his toils and 
privations while.a miller’s servant, and, if we ex- 
cept the carrying of heavy loads, poor Clapper- 
ton was every whit as hardily reared. Winter 
and summer he scampered along without either 
shoes or stockings, and though by no means 
born a churl’s son, was familiar with all the 
hardships of the peasant’slot. But the extremes 
of temperature made little impression on his 
iron frame. When at school, his favorite place 
by the fire would almost have roasted any other 
person, and in proof of this, his teacher states, 
that his pencil, pen-knife, or any other conduc- 
tor of heat, if accidentally lifted when it came 
out of his pocket, dropped immediately from the 
helder’s fingers. 


At the age of seventeen Clapperton was bound 
an apprentice to the sea, and became the cabin 
boy of Captain Smith, of the Postlethwaite, of 
Maryport, to whose notice he was recommend- 
ed by the late Mr. Jonathan Nelson, of Port An- 
nan. The Postlethwaite, a vessel of large bur- 
then, traded between Liverpool and North 
America, and in her he repeatedly crossed the 
Atlantic—distinguished even when a mere youth, 
for coolness, dexterity and intrepidity, On one 
occasion, the ship, when at Liverpool, was part- 
ly laden with rock salt} and as that commodity 
was then dear, the mistress of a house which 
the crew frequented, very improperly enticed 
Clapperton to bring her a few pounds ashore in 
his handkerchief. After some entreaty the youth 
complied, probably from the ignorance of the 
revenue laws; was caught in the act by a cus- 
tom house officer, and menaced with the ter- 
rors of trial and imprisonment unless he consent- 
ed to go on board the Tender. He immediate- 
ly chose the latter alternative, and after being 
sent round to the Nore, was drafted on board the 
Clorinde frigate, commanded by a very gallant 
officer, the honorable Captain Briggs. Here he 
was ranked asa man before the mast, but feel- 
ing a desire to better his .jiuation, he addressed 
a letter detailing his mishap and recent history, 
to his friend Mr. Scott, banker in Annan, who 
had always taken a warm interest in the family. 
Mr. Scott, as the likeliest channel that occurred 
to him, applied to Mrs. General Dirom, of Mount 
Annan, who happens to be related to Captain 
Briggs, and through the influence of that lady, 
combined with his own professional merit, the 
brave Clapperton was speedily promoted to the 
rank of midshipman—a circumstance which 
tended in no mean degree to fix his destiny, and 
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been remarked, that what at first appears to bea 
misfortune, is sometimes the happiest thing that 
can befal us; and so it chanced in the present in- 
stance. It was Shakspeare’s curiosity—love of 
nature, or poaching propensities, combined with 
the zeal of a Justice Shallow, as a staunch up- 
holder of the game laws, that induced him to re- 
pair to the city of London, become a link-boy, 
consort with the players, visit the green-room, 
and ultimately bequeath to the latest posterity 
the most glorious dramas that ever were penned 


shape his future fortunes in life. It has ofteh: 
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by mortal man; and, on the same principle, we 
may safely say, that if Clapperton had not 
smuggled a few pounds of salt, the chances are, 
that he never would have figured as an African 
traveller. Had he stuck to the American or 
coasting trade, he might have become a mate 
first, then a master, then ship’s husband and 
part-owner, and finally, returned to his native 
Burgh with a fortune of a few thousand pounds, 
and vegetated tranquilly for ten or twenty years, 
reading the newspapers or playing at billiards in 
the forenoon, and smoking cigars and drinking 
whiskey-punch or negus in the evening. But 
where would have been his laurels—where his 
glory—where his zeal in the cause of science— 
where his defiance of death and danger—where 
his niche in the annals of Britain? 


Previous to 1813, the sailors in boarding, used 
the cutlass after any fashion they pleased, and 
were trained to no particular method in the ma- 
nagement of that formidable weapon. It was 
suggested, however, that this was a defect, and 
with the view of repairing it, Clapperton and a 
few other clever midshipmen, were ordered to 
repair to Portsmouth Dock Yard, to be instruct- 
ed by the celebrated Angelo, in what was call- 
ed the improvement’ cutlass exercise. When 
taught themselves, they were distributed as 
teachers over the fleet, and young Clapperton’s 
class-room was the deck of the Asia seventy- 
four, the flag-ship of Vice-Admiral Sir Alexan- 
der Cochrane. The Asia was then lying at Spit- 
head, and continued there till the end of Janua- 
ry, 1814; but her Admiral had been entrusted 
with the command of the whole naval force on 
the coast of North America, and was making 
every thing ready to sail for his final destination. 
Clapperton’s services as a drill sergeant were to 
be performed during the passage out to Bermu- 
da, and he was afterwards to make the best of 
his way to the Canadian lakes, which had then, 
or were just about to become the scene of in- 
portant naval operations. At the period we 
speak of, and before the Asia weighed anchor, 
an incident occurred strikingly illustrative of his 
coolness and intrepidity. 

One evening the alarm was given that the ship 


was on fire; the drums immediately beat to quar- 


ters, and the firemen piped away to the gup- 
room, where an immense quantity of luggage 
had been temporarily deposited, and from whence 
were issuing huge an increasing volumes of 
smoke. The after magazine, containing some 
hundred barrels of gun powder, was under -this 
spot, and the appearance of the combustion had 
become so alarming that every man awaited his 
fate in silence, under an impression that the ship 
would speedily be blown to atoms. At this aw- 
ful moment, an officer who had occasion to pass 
through the cock-pit, observed a midshipman 10 
the larboard birth sitting at a table and very qur 
etly smoking his cigar. The sight. surprised him, 
and on discovering that the smoker was his 
friend Clapperton, <4 could not help marvelling 
at his seeming apathy. The other, however, 
was quite cool, and replied, ‘* that he was only 
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a supernumerary; that no particular station had 
been assigned to him; and that if the ship blew 
up, as seemed very likely, it was of little conse- 

uence where he was.’’ But the seat of the fire 
was fortunately discovered, and the flames sub- 


dued with that admirable order and presence of | 


mind which are never more apparent than in 
ships of war during moments of danger; and on 
the Ist February, the Asia and Superb weighed 
their anchors and stood out to sea. 

While lying at Bermuda, and on the passage 
out, nothing could exceed Clapperton’s diligence 
in discharging the duties of his own occupation. 
Officers, as well as men, received instructions 
from him in the cutlass exercise; and his manly 
form and sailor-like appearance on the quarter- 
deck, tended, in the opinion of all who saw him, 
to fix the attention, and improve the patriotic 
spirits of the crew. At his own, as well as the 
other messes, where he had the honor of being 
a frequent guest, he was the very soul and life 
of the party; sung a good song, told a merry tale, 
vainted scenes fer the ship’s theatricals, sketch- 
ed views, drew caricatures, and, in one word, 
was an exceedingly amusing and interesting per- 
son. Even the admiral became very fond of 
him, and invited him to remain on board the 
Asia, under the promise of speedy promotion.— 
But the warm work going forward on the Lakes 
had more attraction for his enterprising mind, 
and having procured a passage to Halifax, he 
bade adieu .o the flag ship tothe regret of every 
mdividual on board, from the venerable admiral 
down to the cabin boys. From Halifax he pro- 
ceeded to Upper Canada, and shortly after his 
arrival was made a Lieutenant, and subsequently 
appointed to command the Confiance schooner, 
the crew of which was composed of all the un- 
manageable characters in the squadron. 


To keep these men in order was no easy task;, 
yet his measures were at once so firm and judi- 
cious, that although he rarely had recourse to 
flogging, and withheld or disbursed allowances 
of grog as the least revolting medium of rewards, 
and punishments, his orders in the end became 
& subordinate, that the Confiance was allowed: 
to be one of the smartest barks in the water. 
While she rode at anchor on the spacious shores 
of Lake Erie or Lake Huron, the cemmander oc- 
casionally repaired to the woods, and with his 
gun, kept himself in fresh provisions. In these, 
excursions he cultivated an acquaintance with 
the aborigines, and was so much charmed with 
a mode of life, full of romance, incident and 
danger, that he at one time entertained serious: 
thoughts of resigning his commission, when the 
war was ended, and becoming a denizen of the, 
forest himself. But the fit fortunately was not, 
permanent; his country laid stronger claims on 
his talents, and the tinge of remance, which 
formed a part of his nature, yielded to the more 
patriotic impressions, and the heart stirring scenes 
in which he wasengaged. At this time he occa- 
sionally dined on shore, and as few men excelled 
him in swimming, he not unfrequently plunged 
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into the water, and made for the schooner, with-| 
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out either undressing or calling for a boat. 
This he did for the double purpose of showing 
his manhood, und keeping his crew in the gus 


vive. Ifthe watch were negligent, and allowed 
him to approach the ship unchallenged, something 
like a court-martial was held, and the offenders 


reprimanded, if net punished. But this eccen- 
tricity and contempt of danger nearly cost the 
lieutenant his life. Having dined on shore, and 
spent the evening rather jovially, he proceeded 
to take a plunge in Lake Erie as usual. Immer- 
sion soon sent tlie blood to his head, and before 
he had swam a hundred yards from the shore, he 
became so weak, that he was unable either to re- 
treat or advance. In this situation he contrived 
to float, and called for a boat as loudly as he 
was able. For a long time his cries were totally 
disregarded, and he often expressed his firm con- 
viction, that the watch were anxious to leave hin 
to his fate, as the best means of ridding them- 
selves of a rigid disciplinarian. In this emer- 
gency a lurking fear that he would get back to 
the shore, or that the friends he had left would 
beceme alarmed, induced the crew at last te 
put out a boat, into which he was lifted, when 
on the point of drowning, in such a state of 
weakness and exhaustion, that he never risked 
the experiment again. 


In the year 1817, when the flotilla on the 
American Lakes were dismantled, Lieutenant 
Clapperton returned to England to be placed, 
like many others, on half-pay, and ultimately 
retired to his grandfather’s native burgh of 
Lochmaben. There he remained till 1820, amu- 
sing himself chiefly with rural sperts, when he 
removed to Edinburgh, and shertly after became 
acquainted with the amiable and lamented Dr. 
It was at Dr. O’s suggestion that he 
first turned his thoughts to African discovery; 
and through all the varieties of untoward for- 
tune, suffering and sorrow, sickness and death, 
clung to his friend with the constancy of a bro- 
ther. After closing his eyes in a miserable hut, 
far from the decencies and comferts of Britain, 
he even assisted in digging his grave, and, ac- 
cording to a letter which originally appeared in 
this paper, read, over the lonely and hallewed 
spot, the beautiful burial service of the Church 
of England. His future progress, discoveries 
and dangers, have already become matters of 
history, and need not be recapitulated in our 
columns. As his papers have been preserved 
by his servant, Lander, whose story we should 
like to see sifted to the bottom, something yet 
remains to be told, and the result we trust will, 
ere long, be given to the public, in more appro- 
priate language than ours. 


WEALTH AND POVERTY. 


Wealth, like charity, covers a multitude of 
sins.’? Old and trite as this observation is, it is 
not less true. Honest poverty may pine in ne- 
glect, while gilded villany will receive patronage 
and premotion in the world. | 
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THE SYBIL’S WARNING. 


The stars were out, the moon was high, 
And bright and cloudless was the sky— 
At midnight’s still and witching hour 

‘The maiden sought the sybil’s bower. 
Beneath von elm I saw them stand— 
The gipsey held the maiden’s hand; 

Aud, as its lines she paused to trace, 

She gaz’d upon her anxious face; 

And while she listened in the shade, 

The sybil thus addressed the maid. 


** On this soft palm, now placed in mine, 
I'll read for thee each secret line— 
Each secret joy—each stern decree 
Vhat hovers o’er thy destiny. 

"Tis a fair hand—a fairer one 

These aged eyes ne’er g:.zed upons 
But then these signs too well betray 
That clouds will cross thy summer day! 


« TLis is the line of hope—and this 
Shoulk! be the mark of love and bliss, 
But that it ends abruptly here! 

Oh, maiden! thou hast much to fear. 
A dark-eyed man will cross thy way. 
Thy guileless bosom to betray ; 

And le will use his honied tongue 

To win thee—beauulul and young! 


« Maiden! what means that deep drawn sigh? 
Thou hast alrecdy met his eye: 

VTiy ear hath drynk his accents sweet, 
Unconscious of their deep deceit. 

I see ‘tis so—thy cheek is pale— 

Thoo cost not like to hear my tale; 

But thou his heartless love must spurn, 

Or thine will meet a base return. 


* Thou hast a smooth and polished brow, 
Tis love'y in the moonlight now; 

Tho hast an eve, beneath whose lid 

The softest light of love is hid. 

So much the worse—tor I can trace, 

Upon that calm, unwrinukled fuce, 
(Whose whiteness shames the failing snow, 
Ere yet it touches earth below,) 
Tpassioned thoughts—fond hopes and feelings— 
A soul awake to love’s revealings— 

A heart that doated and beliceved— 

Is ruined, wretched, and deceived ! 


** Nay, weep not—weep not—steel thy soul 
Agziust deceitful love’s control : 

For its wild dream wilt soon be o’er, 

When thou shalt feel its pangs no more— 
And thou shalt sleep, in thy young bloom, 
la death’s cold bridal-bed, the tomb! 


“ Maiden! my skill can only see 
Thus fur into thy destiny : 

‘The rest is hidden from my view 
Ley oud yon canopy of blue,’ 


ot. 
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HOWARD KENNETH. 


‘In him each sign of youthful grace, 
Each manly charm appeared.” 

It was a bright and lovely evening m th 
month of November—the moon, cloudless and 
refulgent, rose in the east; and in the west, ‘* the 
star that lovers love,’’ glittered and trembled 
Howard Kenneth was seated at a window opem 
ing on the lawn—he appeared lost in thought, 
and a shade of discontent more than once cross» 
ed his brow. His father, who had been atten 
tively and anxiously watching him, now ap 
proached, and desired Howard to accompany 
him to another apartment. Howard arose me 
chanically, and followed his father into the usual 
sitting room, where the comfort of a blazing fire 
was indeed exhilarating. 

A few moments passed in silence—at last Mx 
Kenneth observed, ‘‘I flatter myself, Howard, 
that I have ever proved an indulgent and cons» 
derate father.’’ 

A smile of enthusiastic gratitude brightened 
the pale features of Howard, who, grasping his 
father’s hand, exclaimed, ‘‘Indulgent, my dear 
sir, you have been the best, the kincest of pa 
rents!’’ 

‘* Then why, Howard, do you withhold from 
me your confidence? I have seen for many days 
that you were unhappy, and been aware that 
you sought to conceal it from me—surely your 
intended departure from home does not dis 
tress you—speak, Howard, are you unwilling to 

Howard replied only by an affectionate pres 
sure of his father’s hand. 

** Perhaps,”’ continued Mr. Kenneth, with an 
arch smile, ‘*some boyish fancy, some attach 
ment to a bright eyed damsel’’— 

Howard blushed deeply, and his countenance 
sunk beneath his father’s look. 

‘* Nay, dear Howard, your secret stands com 
fessed—but now for the particulars—tell me 
what lovely maid has robbed me of my Howard’s 
heart?’’ 

Howard ventured to look at his father’s face: 
he saw he had nothing to fear- from the calm 
and benignant smile that lingered there, and af 
ter a momentary pause, he murmured the name 
of ** Caroline Douglas.’ 

°Tis as I thought,’’ replied Mr. Kenneth 
alas! I feared it too.’’ 

Feared it!’? repeated Howard, apprehem 
sively. 

“¢] will be candid and explicit with you, deat 
Howard—Caroline Douglas is certainly a very 
lovely girl; and was her mind as faultless as her 
person, I should be proud to welcome her as 6 
daughter—but much I fear that under a beautr 
ful exterior, Caroline hides a specious heart: 0 
short, Howard, Caroline Douglas is, In my Ope 
nion, that most detestable of characters, a co 
quette.”’ 

Howard started—the expressive color in bB 
cheeks had varied rapidly during this address 
and atrain of wild and bewildering thoughts 
darted through his memory: Caroline had 
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many instances deceived him—true it was in} the contrary, the beautiful Caroline found new 


things of a trivial nature—but still he remem- 

bered the bitterness of disappointment it had 
caused him at the time, and maddened at the 
recollection of his own blind credulity, he lean- 

ed his arm on the table, and with his hand 
ressed to his forehead, remained silent. 

‘Howard, my dear boy,’’ said the anxious 
Mr. Kenneth, ‘* look not thus hopeless—I may 
be wrong—Caroline may not deserve the harsh 
epithet I have applied to her—at least I hope 
she does not. Tell me, Howard, haa Caroline 
given you reason to suppose your aflection for 
her was returned?”’ 

‘* Both by words and actions has she avowed 
it,’’ replied Howard, his face kindling as he 
epoke: ‘* often has she vowed to love no other, 

nd many sweet and blissful moments have we 
passed in exchanging vows of love and constan- 
cy. When I visit her, she springs to meet me: 
true, of late, I thought——at least I feared, she 
did not seem so joyful when we met.’’ 

“Well, Howard, I will make but one request: 
let your parting with Caroline be as affectionate 
as your feclings require; but make no more pro- 
mises, no more rash yvows—your absence from 
Woodlands will not be long: if Caroline loves 
sincerely, she cannot forget you in so short a 
period; and when you return, should nothing 
transpire during the intervening time, you are 
free to o‘ler her your hand.’’ 

Howard promised compliance, and soon after 
withdrew to his own apartment. 

Howard Kenneth had but just attained the age 
of nineteen—he was tall, and slightly, but ele- 
gantly formed—his eyes were a bright hazle, 
and their rays would have been almost insufler- 
ably piercing, but a graceful modesty ofien made 
their silken Jashes fall beneath the gaze. His 
face was usually pale, but tbe least emotion 
brought the colour into his cheeks; and so vary- 
ing was the expression, and so beautiful was he 
at all times, that none could regret the frequent 
changes in his countenan*:. 


lic had long loved the beauteous Caroline 
Douglas—she had been the object of his boyish 
thoughts. Atthe age of twelve they used to 
climb together the mountain heights, and if Ca- 
rolinc but breathed a murmur of admiration at 
the wild and numberless flowers that decked the 
summit of the rocks, Howard Kenneth would 
climb the highest with fearless rapidity, and 
When, with breathless anxiety, he returned tri- 
umphant, he asked no sweeter reward, than one 

right smile from the lips of Caroline. Howard 
loved with all the blind impetuosity of youth— 
he knew not that vanity was the ruling principle 
of the idolized girl—he did not, could not be- 
Lieve, that to gratify her own wishes, she would 
not scruple to hazard even his life—but as yet, 
no deed arose to dim the fairy scenes sketched 
by youth, hope, and fancy, and Howard yielded 
up his heart to those enchanting hopes so natu- 
ral in the spring of life and love. 

Thus passed their youthful years, and How- 
ard’s attachment gained strength with time—on 
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admirers, and as her thirst for admiration im 
creased, so did her regard for the amiable How- 
ard imperceptibly diminish. 

Hioward, in due time, became a student of 
medicine, and left the gay and happy scenes of 
his youth, to pursue his studies in the bustling 
city. Ilis talents were brilliant, and his ambr 
tion so great, that he soon excelled all other 
competitors. During the summer vacation, he 
had returned home—true to love, and rich in 
hope, he flew to meet the beloved companion of 
his youth, Caroline Douglas. She eppeared 
more beautiful to his eyes than ever—and blush 
ed so becomingly that Howard was enchanted. 
Howard knew not that Caroline blushed at the 
recollection of her encouragement to a young 
and dashing officer to whom she had been in- 
troduced after the departure of Howard from 
Woodlands, and she trembled to. think that 
Howard would soon hear of it. But no one 
dared to breathe the tale,and as she always met 
him with one of her brightest looks, Howard 
trusted, and was deceived. ‘His father had be- 
held this attachment with painful regret, and 
was too penetrating not to have fully developed 
the real character of Caroline—but he preferred 
waiting till time should discover her faults to lus 
noble boy, and, with fearful anxiety, he watch- 
ed the progress of his growing affection. It m 
probable it would have been better bad Me. 
Kenneth spoken sooner to Howard; it miglit 
have checked his regard for the faithless Caro 
line, for well he knew that his father never 
erred in his judgment. Mr. Kenneth was indeed 
worthy of the highest respect and love. He way 
by birth a Scot, and the descendant of a noble 
and illustrious family, but more especia!iy wag 
he ennobled by his own virtues. His appear 
ance was commanding and dignificod—his eyes 
were a deep blue, lively and penetrating—hir 
smile was exceedingly attractive, and all who 
had seen that calm, unruffied brow, and witnes- 
sed the expression of that benevolent counte- 
nance, must wish to see it again.. 


Mr. Kenneth had partly determined on not in- 
terfering at all, but the too evident unhappiness 
of. Howard, on the evening alluded to at the 
commencement of this narrative, made him re- 
solve on coming to an immediate explanation.— 
Howard was to leave Woodlands in a few days 
for the city, to complete his studies, and it was 
the approaching separation from Caroljne which 
rendered him so miserable.. 

On leaving the presence of his father, he re- 
tired to his room, a prey to the most unhappy 
disquietude.. ‘* Oh! Caroline,’’ he passionately 
exclaimed, ‘* and must I doubt you!’’—a feeling 
like suffocation came over him—he threw open 
the window to admit the air; the moon still shone 
in all her cloudless majesty, and all without wae 
calm and serene. 

«“ How tranquil is nature,’’ cried Howard, ar 
he gazed upon the lovely scene—** ’tis man’s 
tumyltuous passions alone that make him 
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He closed the window with a sigh of bitter- 
ness, and throwing himself upon a couch, soon 
sunk into profound repose. A sunny morning 
revived the spirits of the youthful Howard, and 
soon after breakfast he pursued his way to the 
abode of Caroline. A graceful embarrassment 
marked his manner as he entered the room, 
where Careline received him with evident confu- 
sion, but quickly rallying her spirits, made some 
casual remark on the beauty of the morning. 
“*] have come, Caroline,’’ said Howard, stri- 
ving to speak composedly, “to bid you adieu.’’ 
i And do you leave Woodlands so soon, How- 
ar 

“Tis better perhaps that I do,’’ replied How- 
ard, with strong emotion, ‘tin the continual 
round of study I shall, I hope, forget all that 
would render me unhappy.”’ 

Caroline averted her fauce—her heart wasnot 
insensible to this reproach, but vanity, that all- 
ruling passion, overcame her better feelings, and 
with a veice of feigned tenderness, she asked, 
“* if Howard wished to forget her?”’ 

*“*Wish to forget you, Caroline!’’ repeated 
Howard, thrown off his guard by her assumed 
kindness—“ oh! never, never!’’ 

Caroline answered only by an eloquent smile; 
and that sweet smile spoke volumes to the heart 
of Howard. He was en the point of yielding 
to his feelings—to throw himself at the feet of 
Caroline, and there confess ali kis fears and wish- 
es; but the remembrance of his father’s words 
checked the momentary impulse. 

‘‘ Adieu, Caroline,’’ he cried, “in a few months 
I shall return to Woodlands with hopes that you 
alone can dissipate.’” 

A vivid blush overspread the fair face of Caro- 
line at these words, but Howard observed it not 
—he had hurried from her presence, with min- 
gled emotions of love and despair. 

The succeeding morning, Howard left the 
home of his father, and hastened to town. We 
will briefly notice those months that were de- 
voted to professional pursuits. Howard labcred 
assiduously—and if was only in moments of re- 
Jaxation that his thoughts wandered to the ab- 
sent Caroline. He heard frequently from his 
father during his absence, but the name of her 
he loved was never mentioned. 


The dreary winter passed away, and spring, 
with all its bloom and beauty, returned. How- 
ard now set out for his native place, with a 
crowd of sweet and bitter feelings thronging 
round his heart, and came in sight of his father’s 
house just as the sun was descending behind the 
neighboring mountains. Hew many hopes and 
fears, and painful anxieties, throbbed in his bo- 
som, as he thought of Caroline—so tenderly be- 
loved, so fondly remembered! 

Mr. Kenneth, who had expected him, now ap- 
peared to welcome his approach. The fine face 
of Howard was brightly flushed with joy, at the 
sight of his beloved parent, and in a tumult of 
doubt and eagerness, he hastily breathed the 
ame of “ Caroline.” 

‘«She is unworthy of thought,’’ rephed Mr. 
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Kenneth, his noble countenance sparkling with 
indignation 

** How, my tather, is Caroline’’— 

‘Let us wave that ‘subject for this evening, 
dear Howard—on the morrow I shall have no 
objection to’’— 

‘* Nay, nay,’’ cried Howard, impetuously in- 
terrupting him, ‘‘I must hear it this evening, 
even now—is Caroline untrue—does she—lovg 
another?’’ 

** She does, my deluded Howard—nay, more— 
she has left her mother, and eloped with an off- 
cer, who has nothing to recommend him but per- 
sonal attractions.”’ 

Howard sighed audibly, but made no reply— 
those delicious hours of love, so rich in enjoy- 
ment, and so bright with hope, were then gone 


forever! . Astonished and indignant, he renounc- 


ed all hopes of comfort, and starting from his 
seat, was leaving the room, when accidentally 
looking towards his father, he observed his eyes 
fixed on him with soft reproach. 

** My dear Howard,’’ exclaimed Mr. Kenneth, 

The amiable nature of Howard was subdued, 
and throwing himself at the feet of Mr. Kenneth, 
he cried, ‘‘ Oh! forgive me, you know not howl 
loved.”’ 

Mr. Kenneth raised him, while he answered, 
**T know all you would say, bui believe me, 
Howard, the weak victim of vanity, of momen- 
tary impulse, is unworthy the attachment of « 
pure and faithful heart—cease to think of this as 
a disappointment, and you will acknowledge 
that it would have been misery to be allied to 
one so fickle, so wavering.”’ 

Heward was too much agitated for reply, his 
father forebore to press the subject farther, and 
kindly intimated the necessity of his retiring to 
rest. 


The ensuing morning, Howard appeared 
thoughtful and serious—but his seriousness had 
a sweetness in it which excited tenderness. Mr. 
Kenneth did not att,,npt to win him into con- 
versation, well knowing that all attempts at con- 
solation would at present be unavailing. 

Towards evening, Mr. Kenneth ventured to 
inguire if he would accompany him in a walk. 
It was a lovely evening—the sun had just set, 
and a few red streaks still brightened the west. 
Tender thoughts and recollections fled the mind 
of Howard—all above was peace, all around 
softness and harmony. 

** How delightful,’’ cried Howard. 

** Delightful, indeed,’’ repeated Mr. Kenneth; 
“and how ungrateful is man to murmur and 
repine, when such blessings surround him—Ob! 
Howard, should not such an evening bid us hope 
and be happy?’’ } 

They had now approached within sight of an 
humble cottage sunk among bowers of myrtle 
and jessamine. At the door sat a female nurs- 
ing a lovely boy—two rosy children sported be- 
fore her, while she looked at their innocent 
gambols with maternal transport. 

The moment Mr. Kenneth and Howard a 
peared, one of the children, clasping its lit 
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hands, exclaimed sn rapture, ** see, mother, there 
is good Mr. Howard,’’—while the other little 
urchin ran shrieking with joy to welcome him. 
The mother, whose name was Danvers, now 
arose with smiling haste, and with a respectful 
courtesy, begged the gentlemen to be seated. 
The joy of gratified benevolence sat on the: 
smooth brow of Howard he could not but be 
delighted when he witnessed that content and 
happiness, which he himself had promoted. 


The family of Mrs. Danvers had once been the 
sport of fortune—her husband had been sick for 
many months, and at length died, leaving her and 
three children ia indigent circumstances. Una- 
ble to pay fhe rent, the landlord had ordered 
her to quit the farm. Entirely at a loss what 


to do, the wretched widow was reduced to des- | 


pair, when Howard Kenneth, in the form of a 
cuardian angel, caine to her relief—he satisfied 
the demands of the landlord, and then, with the 
consent of his father, put her into possession of 
the cottage. Is it any wonder then that How- 
ard should forget his recent disappointment, 
when he beheld the happy family, made happy 
through his? 

lie was lost in emotions of pleasure, when 
turning suddenly to his father, while his bright 
eyes tiashed with delight, he said, 

“1 now understand your motive for wishing 
me to walk.’? 

have guessed rightly,’’ answered Mr. 
Kenneth, with a sweet smile.—‘* I well knew 
that, toa mind like yours, nothing would sooner 
restore it to tranquillity, than the sight of those 
nade happy through your means—and the con- 
sciousness that you can never be completely 
wretched, while you have it in your power to al- 
leviate the distresses of others, would, I hoped, 
hanish the remembrance of one who is unwor- 
thy of regret.’? 

Howard caught the generous enthusiasm of 
Mr. Kenneth, and throwing himseif into his arms, 
internally vowed to emulate the excellence of 
nis noble father. They now proceeded home- 
ward. Howard continued silent, while his father 
ofien looked upon his beaming countenance, 
which shone with benevolent pleasure. The de- 
licious ctillness of the air, and the soul soothing 
tranquillity of the scene around them, produced 
altogether a pensive delight, and holy calmness, 
well suited to allay the power of passion, and 
awake the gentler joy of friendship. Howard 
yielded to its soft influence, and while listening 
to the finely modulated voice of his father, felt 
as if he were no longer unhappy, and though 
ead, no longer sorrowful. 


After that evening, the youthful cheek of 


Howard glowed with its former lustre, and in} 


the proud approbation of his father, he found 
the sweetest reward of virtue, and the highest 
motive for future emulation human happiness 
\eould bestow. Such are the gifts of benevo- 
tence to the ‘heart which owns it; “it blesseth 
tim that gives, and him that takes it.” 
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THE THREE STARS, 
BY KORNER, 
There are three cheering stars of light 
O’er life’s dark path that shine ; 
And these fair orbs, so pure and bright,. 
Are sung, and love, and wine! 


For oh! the soul of song hath power 
To charm the feeling heart, 

To soothe the mournec’s sternest hour, 
Aud bid his griets depart! 


And wine can lend to song its mirth, 
Can joys unwonted bring, 

And paint this fair and lovely earth 
In charms of deatiless spring. 


But thou, oh love! of all the throng 
Art fuirest seen to shine, 

For thou canst soothe the soul like song,, 
And cheer the heart like wine! 


Then deign, fair orbs! to shed your ray 
Along my path of gloom, 

To guide me through life’s lonely way, 
And shine upon my tomb! 


For oh! the song, the enp, the kiss, 
Can make ihe night divine ; 

Then blest be he who found the bliss 
Of song, and love, and wine! 


THE FIGHT OF BRUGES 


The old chronicles of the year 1382 have nv- 
merous details respecting this affair, and the 
escape of the Earl of Flanders, from which the 
following account is compiled. 

The rebellious people of Ghent began to per- 
ceive that the day in which vengeance was to 
be taken on them for their outrages was at 
hand. The Earl of Flanders, with the help of 
his French allies, had made himself master of 
the surrounding- country, and threatened an at- 
tack upon Ghent. Unprovisioned, and unfur- 
nished with any adequate means of holding out 
for a long defence, the wretched inhabitants felt 
that they had nothing to hope for but the cle- 
mency of their sovereign, against whom they 
had committed so many insulting outrages, that 
they were almost unpardonable. Artaveld and 
his confederates saw that they could not resist; 
and, like men who had played a desperate game, 
and knew tMat there was a chance of their 
losing, they did not hesitate to offer themselves 
up to appease the fury of the Earl, provided the 
safety of their countrymen could be ensured by 
that means. Artaveld repaired to Tournay, 
which had been appointed for the purpose of 
holding conferences, with the intention of sup- 
plicating the Earl on behalf of the people of 
Ghent; and, as the Earl! did not come, he went 
with the other deputies to seek him at Bruges. 

The Ear! received them angrily and haughtily; 
and, having heard their request, promised to 
send his answer. It was even more severe than 
had been expected. He insisted that all the 
people of Ghent, between the ages of fifteen 
and sixty, should come barefoot, scarcely cloth- 
ed, and with eacha rope about hie neck, half 
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mit themselves to his mercy. 


The deputies were overwhelmed with conster- 
nation at this reply. ‘‘ My good folks,’’ said 
the Bailiff of Hainault to them with a sneer, 
** you see that you are in no small danger; and, 
if you take my advice, you will accept these 
terms while you can, and for fear of worse.— 
The Earl will not put all your towns-people to 
death, but only such as his anger is mest excited 
against; then he will be compassionate, and you 
will escape better than you imagine.”’ 


‘** for the pains you have taken in bringing us 
this reply, and for the advice you bestow upon 


such conditions without the sanction of our 
townsmen. To them shall we report the Earl’s 
answer, and, if they consent, we shall not hinder 
ite acceptance.”’ 


The summer day was done, and all the people 
of Ghent were assembled, expecting the return 
of Artaveld. It was almost night before he ar- 
rived. The archers, and the white-hood men at 
arms, who accompanied him, showed none of 
the gaiety which commonly marked their de- 
portment. They rode slowly through the mar- 
ket place; and Artaveld, who appeared extreme- 
ly dejected, alighted from his horse, and, enter- 
ing the town-house,. soon afterwards appeared in 
the balcony. 


The cries of the populace, which had been 
loud and discordant, were hushed into silence at 
his appearance. One or two voices alone cried 
out, ‘* What news from Bruges?’’ 

Artaveld reached forth his hand. ‘* Good 
news flies fast, and if I had such to communi- 
cate I should not now address you with so heavy 
a heart. Evil tidings, and such are those | 
-bear,. are told soon enough, though never so 
late. Retire, my good citizens, te your homes: 
the night demands counsel and repose. To- 
morrow morning, betimes, you shall know the 
Earl’s merciful answer to. your prayers. Fare- 
well; and remember that, while you sleep, I shall 
be employed in endeavoring to avert the cala- 
mity that hangs over us.”’ 


The crowd were habituated to respect and 
obey whatever their leader said; ahd the mourn- 
fal tone and ominous import of what he now 
addressed to them, seemed to make a deeper im- 
pression than usual upon their minds. He with- 
drew from the balcony, and they departed sadly 
and slowly to their homes. 
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and earnest was the consultation of all who were 
present. There was, however, little difference 
of opinion, for all saw present destruction to 
‘themselves, personally, whatever might be the 
fate of the city. 

The morning eame, and Artaveld related to 
the assembled citizens the success of his errand, 
and the terms which the Earl required them to 
submit to. ‘The distress of the people, at this 
announcement ef their hard fate, was deep and 


— 


way between Ghent and Bruges, and there sub-' 


“We thank you,’’ said Artaveld, gravely,: 


us unasked; but we have no power to accept any: 


A council’ was speedily summoned, and long | 
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universal, and vented itself in loud and heart.. 
rending cries. 

When the first burst of this emotion had sub- 
sided, Artaveld, having procured silence, again 
addressed them. 

‘* Nothing remains for us, then, my fellow- 
citizens, but to adopt a promptresolution. You 
know that our provisipns are exhausted, and that 
we are thirty thousand souls, who, for the last 
fifteen days, have net tasted a morsel of bread 
There are three courses, and three only, which 
we can follow. The first is, to shut ourselves up 
in our town, to confess eur sins, to throw our- 
selves on our knees -in the churches, and there 
to await death like martyrs, to whom all human 
pity has been denied. God will surely have pity 
en our souls, and even our foes will say that we 
died the death of brave people. The second is, 
for all of us to go, men, women, and children, 
barefooted, and with ropes about our necks, on 
the road to Bruges, there to implore the mercy 
of the Earl of Flanders. His heart cannot be 
so hard, but that, when he sees his people in 
that state, he must take pity onthem. I will be 
the first to offer him my head to appease his rage. 
And the last thing for us is to choose five or six 
thousand of the bravest, best armed men our 
city holds, and to hasten to attack the Earl at 
Bruges. If we die in this attempt, too, we shail 
die like men; and the world will say we defend- 
ed our cause honorably. Lf, on the contrary, 
we succeed, and God gives us the same help as 
he did to the Maccabees, when they destroyed 
the immense army of the Syrians, then we shall 
be the most glorious peeple that have been 
known since the Romans. Which of these three 
ways do you choose?’’ 

Some of the populace who were nearest to 
Artaveld, asked, * What do you advise us to do?” 
The cry soon became general. ‘* We will follow 


the advice of our tried friend.’’ 


** Since it is so, then,’’ said Artaveld, with in- 
creasing carnestness, and his voice growing 
louder with the excitement, “this is the advice 
give, and I ain ready to do my utmost to carry 
it into effect:—Let us go, with arms in our hands, 
to find the Count, and. teach him that we are not 
the tame and werthless slaves he would make of 
us.”’ 

A loud and unanimous shout was the reply 


} which the people made to this speech. 
** Return then, to your homes, prepare alt 


things to eflect this design, and we will proceed 
to make a'selection of such of you as are fittest 
to help in it.”’ 


The crowd dispersed at his bidding, and every 
ane bestirred himselfin getting ready for the at- 
tack. Notwithstanding the dearth which pre- 
vailed, there was collected, for the use of the 
troops, five eart loads of bread, and two butts of 
wine. The guns, and such artillery as they had, 
were mounted on two hundred other carts; and, 
all being ready for the march, all the gates and 
avenues of the city were closely shut up. Tho 
greater part of the inhabitants followed the 
troops to the gates, to bid them farewell; an 
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the soldiers, bidding them implore the assistance 
and protection of heaven, set off, not daunted or 
dull, but with the decent gravity that became 
men, who knew that their existence, and all 
that was dearest to them, depended en the suc- 
cess of their expedition. 


On the following morning they halted within a 
Jeague of Bruges; and Artaveld disposed the bag- 
gage in auch a manner as to protect his troops 
from any sudden attack. This man, in the 
course of the extraordinary events of which the 
Low Countries were then, and had fora long 
time been the theatre, had gained a thorough 
knowledge of the people with whom he had te 
deal. Without any of the advantages of educa- 
tion, for he had been originally.a fisherman on 
the Scheldt, Artaveld possessed a ready and 
striking eloquence, which he knew how to adapt 
perfectly to the capacities of his hearers. He 
had taken care to provide friars to attend the 
army, and he now set them to preach to the 
soldiers. Their sermons were of course directed 
to the ensuing combat; and by drawing parallels 
between the people of Ghent and the Israelites, 
and assimilating the persecutions of the Earl of 
Flanders to those which the ancient Jews suffer- 
ed under Pharaoh, they succeeded in rousing 
the indignation of their hearer’ to the highest 
pitch. The holy sacrament was then adminis- 
tered, and the whole army joined in prayer. 

Artayeld then addressed them, and after re- 
eapitulating, in a forcible manner, the wrongs 
and oppression they had suffered under the Earls 
of Flanders, he pointed to the carts. ** Yonder,”’ 
he said, ‘*is all that we possess to feed tive thou- 
sand hungry men; that consumed, if you want 
more you must win it with your swords. Let 
us, however, share it now in peace and brother- 
ly affection.’’ Rations were then distributed, 
and the troops formed, for the outposts brought 
bews that the Earl and his forces were at hand. 
When the Earl learnt that this army from 
Ghent was coming against him, he believed that 
it was an act of mere desperation, andscornfully 
ordered all his forces to the attack. The peo- 
ple of Bruges, who partook of this feeling, and 
who were not sorry of an opportunity to wreak 
‘heir old animosity against their neighbors of 
Gleat, prepared to win this, as they thought, 
easy victory. The more experienced military 
men would have dissuaded the Karl from begin- 
ning the attack at se late an hour; and notwith- 
ftanding that he was convinced of the expedi- 
ency of this advice, he suffered himself to be in- 
fluenced by the eagerness of the Bruges towns- 
folk. Although the morrow would have delivered 
Lis enemies into his hands, his rashness and pride 
prevented him from availing himself of this cer- 
ee advantage, and he gave orders for the at- 

ck, 

Artaveld then unmasked his artillery, which 
was behind the wagons, and fired three succes- 
sive times. At the same moment, by a judicious 
4 and unexpected mrancuvre, Artaveld attacked 
pa «the main body of the Earl?s force, so as to get 
ihe sun, which was now sinking, bet extisemely 
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bright, at the back of his own troops, and con- 
sequently in the faces of his enemies. An almost 
instant disorder ensued in their ranks; while the 
assailants, keeping in close order, and shouting 
their battle cry, “* Ghent!’’ fell on them with re- 
sistless fury. The people of Bruges soon took 
to flight, and, throwing down their arms, saved 
themselves as well as they could. Never was 
so disgraceful a rout of people who had before 
displayed so much presumption. The knights 
| gentlemen attempted in vain to rally them; 
a panic fear had seized them; they heard not 
the voices of their leaders; the ties of friendship, 
and even kindred, were forgotten; and every 
man was busied in providing for his own safety. 
An the confusien which ensued, the Earl was 
thrown from his horse, and nothing but the most 
strenuous and powerful exertions of those who 
were about him, could have saved him from being 
trampled to death. 

Finding that it was impossible to: rally the ter- 
rified troops, ¢for his-own soldiers had been in- 
fected by the terror of the citizens,) his next ob 
ject was to save Bruges, and for this purpose to 
get to the town, and shut the gates; but this was 
impossible. A religious festival had been cele- 
‘brated there with great pemp, and the carriages 
used in the procession encumbered the streets, 
and prevented the frightened soldiers from act- 
ing. When the Earl arrived at the market- 
place, he found it was in the possession of the 
enemy, into whose hands he must have fallen, 
but that it was now quite dark. Some people, 
who knew him, advertised him of his denser, 
and that Artaveld had offered a reward to who- 
ever should take him. He immediately caused 
the terches, which his followers had lighted, to 
be extinguished; and, throwing himself from his 
horse, attended only by a single valet, he enter- 
ed a small by-street. Licre he changed clothes 
with this servant, and, bidding him begone, and 
not to betray him, he resolved to trust to fortune 
for his safety. 


Thus, effectually shicided from suspicion, the 


time, reeeting occasionally parties ef the Ghent 
men, who were searching for him. In this maar 
ner the time elapeed until midnight, when he 
found himself in a little obscure street, opposite 
the dwelling of an okd woman. After a moment’s 
hesitation he entered. he house consisted of a 
low dirty room, half filled with smoke, and an 
upper loft or chamber, the only mode of access 
to which was by a rude ladder. ‘* Women,”’ 
cried the Harl, ‘*save me, or I am lost: I am 
your liege lord, and my pursuers are at my 
heels.’? ‘*I know you, my lord,” replied the 
poor woman, ‘‘ and I ought to know you; ford 
and my infants have been often fed with alms at 
your gate. Quick, mount the ladder, and lo 
down by the bed in which my children are sleep- 
ing-—but be silent, for your hife.”’ ) 

The Count stepped nimbly up the ladder,,and, 
getting to the further side of the wretched pal- 
Yet in which the childrea were sleeping, effoctu- 


ally ceacealed tuimself He bad scarcely dove 


Earl wandered through the streets for some 
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so, when some of the Ghent soldiers arrived, say- 
ing they had seen a man enter. 

‘© You saw no one enter but me,”’ replied the 
woman, sulkily, and went on with her occupation 
at the fire-place; ** but you may search my hovel 
if you will,’’ she added. 

One of the soldiers mounted the ladder; but 
seeing only two sleeping children in the loft, his 
suspicions were at once removed, and he left the 
house with his comrades, swearing with true 
military vehemence. 

The Earl knew that this could not afford him 
a safe asylum for long; and thanking the poor 
woman, whose fidelity had preserved his life, he 
again issued into the streets. He reached the 
city gates, was permitted to pass without sus- 
picion, and proceeded rapidly, without knowing 
whither to direct his course. The sound of foot- 
steps made him withdraw from the road to a 
thicket, but not so quickly as to prevent his be- 
ing perceived. He saw that he was followed, 
and had drawn his sword, that he might resist to 
tho last any attack, when a well known voice 
arrested his purpose. It was one of his most 
faithful adherents, who had sought him long im 
vain, and who had now unexpectedly found him. 

Tie Earl asked if it was possible to get a 
horse with which he might reach Lille, where 
he was sure of safety and succor. After some 
time they succeeded in getting a countryman’s 
mare, on which, without a saddle, and in the 
dress of a serving man, the Earl of Fianders, 
who had a few hours before been at the head of 
a numerous army, reached Lille. He was soon 
joined there by all the men at arms who had 
escaped from the fight of Bruges; and, wise by 
the experience of that day’s vicixsitudes, vowed 
never again to think too scornfully of an enemy, 
who, with arms in their hands, and goaded by 
despair, should come to give him battla 
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“Sweet smiling cherny! if for thee 
Indulyent Heaven would grant my prayey, 
Aud might the threads of destiny 

Be woven by maternal care,— 
No golden wishes there should twine, 

If thy life’s web was wrouzht by me, 
Calm, peaceful pleasures should be thing 
From grandeur and anibition tree! 


* J would not ask for courtly erace 
Around thy poltsh’d limbs to lay, 
Nor Beauty’s smile to deck thy face, 
(Given but to lead some heart astray.) 
I would not ask the wreath of Pome 
Around thy youth!ul brow to twine ; 
Nar that the statesman’s envied name, 
And tinsel’d honours, should be thine! 


Ne’er may War's crimson’d laurels bloom, 
To crown thee with a hero’s wreath— 

(Like roses smiling o’er a tomb, 

Horror and death lie hid beneath;) 

Nor yet be thine his feverish fife, 
On whom the fatal Muses smile 5 

The Poet, like the Indian wife, 

Of lights his own funcrea} pile! 


‘ 
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‘‘No!—I would ask that virtue bright 

May fix thy footsteps ne’er to stray ; 
That meck Religion’s holy light 

May guide thee through lile’s desert way. 
That manly sense, and purest truth, 

A breast Contentment’s chosen shrine, 
May through the slippery paths of youth, 

Unstain’d, untarnish’d, still be thine! 


‘That Love’s chaste flame,—that Friendship’s clow, 

May kindle in thy generous breast ; 

That peace (which ereatness ne’er can know) 

Be thy calm pillow’s nightly guest. 

Sweet smiling infant! if for thee 

Indulgent lreaven would hear my prayer, 
Thus should the web of Destiny 

Be woven by a mother’s care!” 

CAPTAIN LYON IN MEXiCG. 

So little is really known in this country of the 
interior of Mexico, that we may be thankful for 
the little intelligence that Captain Lyon’s limit 
ed opportunities permitted him to give. His visit 
was one of business—lie travelled as the agent 
or commissioner of the Real del Monte and Ba 
lanos Mining Companies—his time was not hs 
own, and, of course, the survey of the country 
and its productions, or the character and cond» 
tion of society, were matters of secondary ine 
portance—though with Captain Lyon’s well 
known activity, such things were not likely 
escape altogether his passing but shrewd obsem 
vation. 

The narrative is strictly a personal one, ant 
consists merely or mainly of the incidents thai 
occurred from day to day—many of which, com 
cerning, as they do, eating, drinking, and sleep- 
ing, are very little calculated to awaken atte> 
tion. These things must be had; and when ea 
adventurer returns alive, we conclude he ha 
had them to a certain extent, and for any de> 
ciency an ordinary reader is likely to care vers 
little. He landed in the district of Tampica, 
and lost no time in proceeding to Veta Grande, 
the ultimate point of bis destination—-making 
his way, partly in canoes, up the Punaco, bul 
for the most part on mules, by San Juan, Sas 
Louis Potosi, to Zacatecas, in the neighbour 
hood of which were the company’s mines, and 


| where for two months he was fixed, superintend 


ing the operations of the workmen. From the 


point he returned by the way of Bolanos, wher 


}there were more mines to survey—through Gu 
dalaxera—-Mexico—-Real del Monte—minesagam 
—to Vera Cruz—his tour and residence occupy 
ing eight months. 

This tour lay thus through the northern pro 
vinces—through regions occupied for the most 
part by Indians—with little or no accommod> 
tion for travellers, and the little there was 0 
the most filthy description, and full of vermin 
all sorts—the scene, except the high road frow 
Vera Cruz to Mexico, almost one continued wilde 
ness. Captain Lyon piques himself, evidently, 08 
not being very nice—we remember some dainty 
proofs in his intercourse with the Esquimaus— 
and he offers it as an axiom te the'traveller, thw 


‘‘ whatever feeds or covers the people among 
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@ sion of the Indians of Texas, California, and 


| f antiquity; and his inquiries about these mat- 
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whom he travels, will unquestionably nourish | 
and shelter himself; and on this principle he will 
find no difficulties ia earthen floors, mud huts, 
tordillas (something vastly inferior to oat-cake., 
we believe), or ropes of beef.’’ This, of course, 
is said a little at random, and in Captain Lyon’s 
hap-hazard style—making no allowance for dif- 
ference of temperament, and fergetting that 
though new habits may be generated, there is a 
chance, if they are of the violent kind, ef dying 
in the training. Up the river Punaco, the mo- 
votony of his tour was broken by the spectacle 
of numerous and formidable loeking aNigators, 
and the amusement of shooting and wounding 
them, and on land, by occasionally encountering 
rattle-snakes, and being surprized, in bivouack- 
ing on the plains, by showers and storms, com- 
ing down, not in drops, or in pitchforks, but in 
sheets and cataracts of fluid—with a narrow es- 
cape from drowning. By going also a little out 
of his line of march, he passed through Tampico, 
San Juan, and San Luis Potosi, and shared the 
festivities and hospitalities of those refined and 
superior creole towns.. In the mornings, the 
ladies present themselves in an easy dishabille— 
without stays, simply in a chemise, tied round 
the waist with a string, anda cigar in their 
mouths; and at Tampico, at a ball of some 
« sas the room was lined with a troop of 
these charmers, in full dress, but still stayless 
and gloveless, and a cigar between their ruby 
lips. 

When settled for a time at the mines near 
Veta Grande, he had opportunities of riding 
about a few miles in diflerent directions, and 
visited the college of our Lady of Guadaloupe— 
an institution founded expressly for the conver- 


other northern tribes. About half the brothers 
are still constantly absent en these pious errands. 
They are represented as indefatigable, and en- 
during great hardships, especially in the remoter 
districts, where, however, communities of some 
thousands are under their spiritual guidance, 
and probably more. Of Christianity, however, 
according to Captain Lyon’s report, little more 
than the name is taught—all is adapted and 
made to square with the old religion of the coun- 
try—the habits, prejudices, and perhaps capaci- 
ies of the natives. At home, the padres, who 
reside there by turns, undergo a life of perpetual 
mortificatioa and little rest—constant prayers 
and meagre diet, with a daily self-flagellation of 
a full hour’s continuance; but Captain Lyon was 
received by the superiors with great attention— 
passed an agreeable evening, partook of a good 
Supper, and had a clean bed in a separate cell. 
Probably things are not so bed asthe rules of 
the establishment indicate. They plainly par- 
take of the hogpitalities shewn to visitors. He 
found a library of 11,000 volumes, bound in 
parchment—chiefly, of course, devotional. He 
inquired in vain for old Mexican MS. and objects 


‘ers, indeed, wherever he went, produced very 
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ora piece of one—still unmetamorphosed, unap- 
propriated, we mean, to the Catholic pee 
which he zealously copied into his sketch book—- 
which sketch book has, we believe, since been 
published. 

Every where he represents the state of religion 
as most degrading—below the most degraded of 
Catholic countries. Foreigners are all supposed 
to be Jews, and universally invested with tails; 
and one proof to them is, that our stirrups being 
placed more forward on the saddles than is the 
custom of the country, is to allow of our stoop- 
ing a little, so as to prevent any unpleasant fric- 
tion from the saddle. Captain Lyon was him- 
self introduced to some nuns, by a friend, as, of 
course, a Jew, and adorned with a tail, which, 
becoming the subject of conversation, one of the 
young ladies very shrewdly inquired if the tail 
did not drop off upon conversion. 

While he was at the mines, two men fell down 
a shaft;one was killed on the spot, but the other 
lingered a day ortwo. Captain Lyon was pre- 
sent at the drawing up, in a net, of the one still 
alive, but he was not allowed to examine the 
wounds till a priest, who was in attendance, had 
confessed him—it being a law, that if a man be 
found even stabbed and bleeding in the street, 
no one must venture to attempt to staunch the 
blood, till the alcalde has seen him, and the pa- 
dre taken his confession. 


Of the political state of the country—the ob- 
ject of greatest interest relative to Mexico— 
Captain Lyon furnishes no information whatever 
—nor utters a word about the state of parties, 
or of the leading characters. To be sure, his 
stay both at Mexico and Guadalaxera—the chief 
seats of political activity—was too brief to give 
him much opportunity for acquiring information 
to be relied upon, and he has therefore done 
wisely inabstaining. Alf this will be amply sup- 
plied by Mr. Ward’s forthcoming book. But 
Captain Lyon has some general observations on 
the people of Mexico, which may not be unac- 
ceptable, and the substance of which is this— 

‘The Creoles, or descendants of Europeans, 
are. the most eminent persons in New Spain— 
the first caste. These, with the exception of 
such as are engaged inactive commerce, are an 
indolent, overbearing, haughty race—keeping 
the despised Tndian im ignorance, and re- 
garding him with profound contempt. With 
some few exceptions, Captam Lyon considers 
them as the least estimable people in the coun- 
try; but he anticipates material and speedy im- 
provements—especially from the influx of fo- 
reigners—the establishment of schools—and 
above all, the polishing of the ladies, which pro- 
cess he thinks is advancing rapidly—many of 
our countrymen, it seems, having married young 
ladies of the highest family, thus facilitating the 
introduction of European manners. Cigars are 
fast going out of fashion; and some Jadies—we 
think Captain Lyon asserts—have already been 
seen with gloves, and something like an ap- 
proach to a pair of stays. 


little fruits. Now and then he met with an idol, , 


The Ranckheros, or Vaqueros, are a mixed race 
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he says, the heavy, ill-paid, and dirty work of Parig, 
e country—live on extensive cattle | S 
plains, or in cultivated but remote districts—con- the aac ap generally jeave their nativo 
tent with their cabins of mud and sticks—lively, country at from four to fiy ad years of age ; rs 
brave, good-tempered—profoundly ignorant, and their whole property consisting of a coarse the 
indifferent about every thing but their immediate woollen jacket, which performs the double " 
| they wre duty of coat and waistcoat, a thick red night exa 
ntly been changed from quiet hus- | rs 
diers—but time will remedy this—and they will piece of wood and cord slung across their a 
retain their peaceful pursuits, with the advantage back, for the purpose of carrying burdens, hin 
of more experience and acquaintance with other | and a monkey! On their journey, and for tain 
—, ty a long time after their arrival in the capital, and 
e Arrieros, or Muleteers, are an offset from | the monkey is their chief support ; and they whe 
the Rancheros. This is a hardy race—rarely tainly ds a8 diss 
sleeping wader roof, whether traversing the certainly demonstrate their gratitude to the 
burning low lands, or the cold and misty elevat- | “ double of our species” in a very palpable end 
ed regions of the great Cordillera, but lie down | Manner; for the animal is always better tain: 
their from the rains | clad, and generally better fed, than his owner, thei 
y coarse sacking, while the mules are turned | After a couple of years spent in this fashion, bold 
loose to graze. They are proverbially honest, + - ridia 
and Captain Lyon’s great favourites—he always rice? nse Sabo thinks of bettering tis rays 
found them civil, obliging, and cheerful. They condition, sells his monkey, and turns sweep, Pett 
are more acute, too, than any other class of Two or three years more being spent as 4 trac 
ing and have a liberality of feeling very |“ rammoneur,”’ a change of. occupation pron 
rare, he says, in New Spain—all which he at- } again ensues, and behold the Savoyard a col wav 
tributes, probably with good reason—to their in- lector of skins ince 669g le lanin. peas rece 
tercourse with a greater variety of people. suri] 
The lowest, and last, are the Indians—the de lapin: Phis trade in its turn is aban struc 
mild, enduring, and despised Indians—a people | doned for that of a commissionaire or porter, with 
eapable of receiving the best impressions—grave | as_ manhood approaches, and, at the cornet the 
tee and pares by | of every street behold a Savoyard by turnsa 
ed a degree of courage and devotedness rarely shoe-black and ticket-porter. Next he bo. the 
equalled. They reside chiefly in the remoter | ©OMCS a frotteur at an hotel garni, Or, Mays Of t 
parts—cultivating the fruits of the earth, or, as- | hap, a woodsawyer; at other times ho the ¢ 
sembled in small villages, making cloth, and | degenerates into a chiffonnicr, an organ rocky 
ottery, and rearing poultry for the markets. | erinder, or hurdy-gurdy man; but in what — 
hey are unmixed with Spanish blood, and few of | Gyoy station he mav be placed. vy 1 franc 
them know any thing of the Spanish language. As. 
In the towns they are always seen in groups, find him active, intelligent and obliging, to the 
nor does Captain Lyon remember ever to have and always ready to do whatever he une Mour 
seen a pure Indian walking with a white. They dertakes, at the very lowest price. This 13 the b 
are of a deep dingy brown--ugly and ungraceful | one reason why the Savoyards are hated by JR °°"™ 
—docile, though ill taught—but look up with the French : they sonsider shin sce who fa templ 
been before hinted, have so accommodated mat- Wi W ork for any thing, and live on almost me and y 
ters, that the ancient religion of Mexico and the | Notuing ; and they always exclaim, “ Why BM tere a 
Christian very seldom clash, Their numbers are | don’t they stay In their own country ? Why me On ¢ 
but Captain Lyon finds | do they come to interfere with our profits” 
sup 1e Opinion. They are un- 
molested—are the gardeners of the country— er, the invariable practice hands 
supply the towns with vegetables and fruits, ai oyards, like the Scotch, whom te? Be It, 
which require no severity of labour—live quietly | resemble in frugality and patient endurancé Pelop 
and frugally—and, of course, unless some specific | of fatigue, to return to their native land when ans 
cause be stated, depopulation seems improbable. they have amassed a little money ; but hardly were 
Notwithstanding all that we have heard of} aro they seated down quictly, when up i Ather 
emancipation in these states—and of the laws| 
that have certainly been sanctioned by the legis- | New family, who, their 
lature; there are still it seems slaves at Vera Cruz. undergo the toil of their fathers. Yet, noe Bag Vein 
vithstanding this wandering life, they pro 
TILE SAVOYARDS IN PARIS. serve their primitive simplicity and mora Riis. 
These are certainly the most industrious | honesty, and there is not one of the race © Biiyy , 
and enduring of God's creatures, and like | be found in any of the prisons, or ¢ven. the ie 7 
the Irishmen in London, they perform all | black hqoks of the police of Panis. 
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NAVARINO. 
Navarino would have proved an excellent sub- 
ject for a panorama, rent eco | of the event 


which has recently drawn so much attention to 
the spot, and excited in it so much interest. 
The site itself of the late engagement is an 
example of the loveliness of Grecian scenery.— 
The spacious bay, whose waters are of that deep 
blue peculiar to southern climes, where the hea- 
vens they reflect are pure and cloudless, is en- 
closed by a picturesque range of majestic moun- 
tains, whose flanks, broken into ridges warmed 
and brightened by the sun, and into valleys, 
whose deep recesses collect in their flight the 
dissipated shadows, present those sublime effects 
of light and shade, which the hand of nature, 
and of nature only, can produce. These moun- 
tains, as they rise above the mass formed by 
their intermingled bases, divide into peaks, often 
bold and rugged; and where opposed to the me- 
ridian sun, their divers hues heightened by its 
rays, form a delightful contrast of color with 
the deep azure of the sky on which the summits 
trace their outline. The shores are varied by 
promontories, whitened by the foam of the 
waves breaking incessantly at their feet, and by 
receding creeks, on whose shelving beach the 
surfless waters advance and retire without ob- 
struction. 
with its walls and citadel and bastion, rises on 
the steep declivity of the cone-topped Mount 
Temathia; and on the other, the ruins of old 
Navarino, the Pylos of the ancients, the city of 
the venerable son of Neleus, crown the heights. 
OiF the point, in which the land here terminates, 
the Coryphaison of the Lacedwmonians, lies the 


s rocky island of Sphacteria, so celebrated in the 


annals of Greece, closing and defending the en- 
trance to the bay. 

Associations of the deepest interest heighten 
to the classical spectator the charm of scenery. 
Mount Ithome, as he retires from the shores of 


g tne bay, presents to him in the distance its «rial 


summit, which his imagination crowns with the 


temple of the Ithomatian Jupiter. From contem- 


plating the theatre of the struggles of the brave 
and unfortunate Messenians against their aus- 
lere and unrelenting enemy, he feels a satisfac- 


@ On on turning to the island of Sphacteria, the 
m scene of one of the most signal disgraces ever 
m sperienced by the haughty Laconians at the 
‘ hands of their Attic rivals. 


It was in the spring of the seventh year of the 
Peloponnesian war, that while the Lacedwmoni- 
s, already encamped in the Attic territory 
“cre ravaging the surrounding country, the 


® Athenian navy, ON a voyage to Corcyra, was 


; 

rie by stress of weather into the bay of Py- 
“4 The crews, at the persuasion of their leader 
;//cmosthenes, or rather to relieve the tedium of 


m2ction while waiting for more favorable winds, 


‘ danded on the coast, constructed some slight for- 


ations at Pylos or Coryphaison, and there 
(a garrison on the very soil of their enemy. 
he Peleponnesians: then abandoning Attica, 


Pistened to the aid of Pylos, and were theve 
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On one side, the modern Navarino, 
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joined by their gaileys, which, transported over 
the Isthmus of Leucas, passed from Corcyra 
unobserved by the Athenian fleet stationed at 
Zacynthus. 

Their land and sea forces thus assembled, the 
Spartans, confident from the weakness of the 
recently erected fortifications, that they should 
find little dificulty in dislodging the Athenians 
from their position, provided they could prevent 
the arrival of the fleet from Zacynthus to thei 
succor, took possession of the Island of Sphaow 
teria with four hundred men at arms, in order to 
bar the mouth of the harbor. The Island is de- 
scribed as lying opposite and near to Pylos, as 
contributing to render the haven secure, and as 
effectually commanding its narrow entrances.— 
One of these—that on the side of Pylos and the 
Athenian fortification, admitted only two galleys 
abreast; the other, between the islands and the 
opposite horn of the bay, allowed a passage for 
eight or nine. 

With this precaution against the arrival of the 
Athenian fleet, the Spartans hastened to come 
mence the assault of the entrenchments at Py- 
los. The contest lasted the whole of one day, 
and part of the succeeding. It is remarked as 
a singularity in the circumstances of the com 
batants, that the Athenians, whose strength lay 
in their navy, fought from on land, and that land 
Laconia, against Lacedemonians in galleys; 
whilst the Lacedwmonians, whose power con 
sisted in their land forces, had to contend from 
the sea for their own shores, fortified agains’ 
them. The Athenians resisted successfully the 
attacks of their assailants, and the Spartans re» 
pulsed, had withdrawn from the assault, when 
the attention cf the two parties was called to 
the side of the sea by the approach of the Athe- 
niin fleet from Zacynthus. The Attic armament 
presented itself at the entrance of the harbor, 
and endeavored to provoke the Spartan galleys 
moored within the bay to come out and engage. 
The Peleponnesians declined the challenge: they 
neither advanced to general battle, nor moved 
to dispute the entrance to the harbor. They 
were conteat with manning their galleys and 
preparing to fight at their anchorage, should 
they be assailed. 

The Athenians resolved on entering the bay, 
and attacking the Peleponnesians in their sta- 
tion: accordingly on a signal given they sailed 
into the harbor by both entrances, and passing 
the island without molestation, boré down on 
the Peleponnesian fleet, forced their lines, and 
put their galleys to flight. The Lacedemonians, 
however, although routed at the onset, rallied 
in the sequel, and before the engagement terme 
nated, were able, with the aid of their forces on 
shore, to recover a great part of their vessels — 
But no hope then remained to them of dispos 
sessing the Athenians of Pylos. They could 
not even prevent them from intercepting the 
four hundred Spartans stationed in Sphacteria, 
from whom the Athenian galleys cruising about 
the island cut off all means of relief. They, 
therefore, sued for a truce, which was immedi 
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ately concluded; and Lacedemonian ambassa- 
dors were despatched to Athens to negociate a 
age but the Athenians, elated by the favora- 

le circumstances of the moment, and by the 
consideration of having the four hundred Lace- 
demonians shut up in Sphacteria, exacted condi- 
tions too humiliating for Spartan pride to submit 
to. The armistice was allowed to expire, and 
Pylos and its bay and neighborhood became 
again the scene of action. 

The Athenians, reinforced by thirty galleys, 
continued with their whele force, which new 
amounted to seventy sail, to maintain a strict 
blockade of Sphacteria, and to intercept all 
succor from the unfortunate four hundred; while 
the Lacedewmonians made repeated assaults on 
the Athenian entrenchments on the continent, 
and anxiously sought for opportunities of reliev- 
ing or saving their comrades in the island. 


At Athens, in the mean time, the boasting 
orator, Cleon, at once the buffoon and butt of 
the Athenians; and their counsellor at home and 
captain abroad, reproaching Nicias with want 
of energy in the reduction of Sphacteria, and 
vaunting that within twenty days he would ei- 
ther bring the Spartans there shut up captives 
to Athens, or leave them corpses on the island; 
the Athenians moved to laughter at his rhodo- 
montade, although not expecting any favorable 
result from the exertions of a man so contempti- 
ble, forced on him the command of a fresh expe- 
dition for the purpose of taking possession of the 
island and capturing the Lacedemonian garrison. 
Taken thus in his own snare, he had not sufficient 
assurance to express his wish to recede. He 
therefore accepted the charge, and having na- 
med Demosthenes, who was already at Pylos, 
and whom he knew to be desirous of accomplish- 
ing the capture of Sphacteria, as his associate, 
he departed. 

On the arrival at Pylos of Cleon, with the re- 
inforcement from Athens, Demosthenes required 
the Lacedwmonians who were on the continent, ; 
to give orders to the four hundred men on the 
Island to yield themselves to the Athenians.— | 
This demand being refused, he united the forces 
which had accompanied Cleon, with those which , 
he had before under his command, excepting a ne-. 
cessary garrison for his entrenchments, and sailed 
during the night for Sphacteria. Before day he. 
effected a landing on the island, unperceived by 
the Spartans, and having slaughtered their 
watch, disembarked his whole force without op- 
position. ‘the surviving Lacedemonians made 
an obstinate resistance; and after being driven 
from the level part of the island by the skilful 
maacuvres of Demosthenes, beteook themselves | 
to the fort situated on a cliff, defended on one 


side by the sea, and naturally difficult of access { 


on that of the land. There aided by the favor- 
able position, they withstood with success the 
violent assaults of their besiegers, until the cap- 
tain of the Messenians, at the head of a body of 
archers, ascended by a secret way, deemed in- 
accessible, and therefore left undefended, and 
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the Athenian and Spartan triremes struggled for 
mastery in the bay of Pylos, and again the beav- 
tiful haven has become the theatre of strife for 
hostile navies. Yet, how different the scene! 
In the place of contests between flotillas of gal- 
leys, manwuvering to sink their antagonists by 
thé simple blow of a rostrum; instead of combats 
hand to hand, with sword and buckler; the vast 
three deckers of modern nations make the shores 
of Navarino echo with their artillery. The cla- 
mor of the combatants is drowned in the roar of 
the cannon, and in the explosion of floating for- 
tresses. Rival nations no longer contending, 
but now inspired by mutual emulation, seem anr 
mated by the more generous sentiments of ocr 
nature—by feelings such as those which Napo- 
leon knew how to touch with effect, as ince 
tives to glorious deeds, when within sight of the 
pyramids of Egypt, he reminded his troops thst 
twenty ages looked down upon their actions. 


laving attained the summit unseen by the Lace- 


demnnians, came upon their rear. Charged, 
then, before and behind, the brave four hundred 
found themselves in circumstances such as tho 
heroic band of Leonidas were placed in ag 
Thermopyle. Hemmed in and pressed by the 
Athenians they still fought as they retreated, 
and, like their ancestors, would have fallen on 


the spot. But Cleon and Demosthenes desiring 
to have them captive rather than slain, with 
held their troops from the advance, and pro 
claimed the offer of life and lenient treatment to 
such as should surrender. The greater part im 
mediately threw down their bucklers, and shook 
their hands above their heads, to signify ther 
acceptance of the proffered quarter; and the 
whole body of survivors, to the number of two 
hundred and ainety-two, surrendered themselves 
prisoners at discretion, and were conveyed away 
to Athens on board the galleys of their enemy. 


Thus the boast of Cleon, senseless as it was 


considered by his fellow citizens, was accomplish- 
ed, and before twenty days had elapsed, he had 
brought captive to Athens the Lacedemoniaa 
garrison of Sphacteria. 


Two-and-twenty centuries have elapsed since 


STANZAS FOR MUSIC. 
We met in the morning of youth, 
With the young and the happy [ found thees 
Thou wert gay—but the fervour of truth 
Like a halo was shining around thee: 
IIow [ gazed on thy soul thrilling glance, 
As in triumph I led thee along, 
The fairest, the lightest of all in the danee, 
The sweetest of all in the song! 


Thy smiles have ali faded away, 
The joys of thy bosom are clouded, 
And that cheek, once so blooming and gay, 
With the dark veil of sorrow is shrouded; 
Yet more lovely thou seem’st to me now 
Than even when mirth sparkled high; 
And more dear than the light which then stream’ 
from thy brow, 
Are the tears which now flow from thy thine ey¢: 
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THE NATURAL BRIDGE. 

The Natural Bridge is of solid limestone, and 
connects two huge mountains together by a most 
beautiful arch, over which there isa great wagon 
road. Itslength from one mountain to the other 
is nearly 80 feet, its width about 35, its thickness 
about 45, and its perpendicular height over the 
water is not far from 220 feet. A few bushes 
grow on its top, by which the traveller may hold: 
himself as he looks over. On each side of the 
stream, and near the bridge, are rocks projecting 
ten or fifteen feet over the water, and from two 
hundred to three hundred feet from its surface, 
all of limestone. The visiter cannot give so good 
a description of this bridge as he can of his feel- 
ing at the time. He softly creeps out on a shag- 
gy projecting rock, and looking down a chasm of 
from forty to sixty feet wide, he sees nearly three 
hundred feet below, a wild stream dashing against 
the rocks beneath, as if terrified at the rocks 
above. The stream is called Cedar Creek. The 
visiter here sees trees under the arch, whose 
height isseventy feet, and yet to Ilngok down upon 
them, they appear like small bushes of perhaps 
two or three feet in height. I saw several birds 
fly under the arch, and they looked like insects. 
{threw down a stone, and counted thirty-four 
before it reached the water. All hear of height 
but they here see what is high, and they tremble, 
and feel it deep. The awful rocks present their 
everlasting abundance, the water murmurs and 
foams far below, and the two mountains rear 
their proud heads on each side, separated by a 
channel of sublinity. Those who view the sun, 
the moon, and the stars, and allow that none but 
God could make them, will here be impressed 
that none but Almighty God could build such a 
bridge like this. | 

The view of the bridge from below is pleasing 
as the top is awful. The arch from beneath would 
seem to be about two feet in thickness. Some 
idea of the distance from the top to the bottom 
may be formed from the fact, that when I stood 
on the bridge, and my companion beneath, nei- 
ther of us could speak with sufficient loudness tu 

be heard by the other. A man fromeither view 
does not appear more than four or five inches in 
beight. | 

As we stood under the beautiful arch we saw 
the place were visiters have often taken the 
pains to engrave their names upon the rock. 
Here Washington climbed up twenty-five feet, and 
earved his own name where it still remains. 
Some wishing to immortalize their names, have 
engraved them deep and large, while others 
have tried to climb up and insert them high in 
the book of fame. 


A few years since a young man, being ambi- 
hous to place his name above all others, came 
very near losing his life, inthe attempt. Afler 
much fatigue he climbed up as high as possible, 
but the person that had before occupied his place 
was taller than himself, and consequently had 
placed his name above his reach. But he was 
hot thus to be discouraged. He opened a large 
yack-knife, and, in the soft lime-stone, began to 
31 
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cut places for his hands and feet. With much 
patience and difficulty, he worked his way up- 
wards, and succeeded in carving his name higher 
than the most ambitious had done before him. 
He could now triumph, but his triumph was 
short: for he was placed in such a situation that 
it was impossible to descend, unless he fell upon 
the rugged rocks beneath him. There was no 
house near from which his companions could get 
assistance. He could not remain in this condition, 
and what was worse his friends were too much 
frightened, to do any thing for his relief. They 
looked upon him as already dead, expecting 
every moment to see him precipitated upon the 
rocks below, and dashed into pieces. Not so 
with himself. He determined to ascend. Ae- 
cordingly he pled himself with his knife, cutting 
places for his hands and feet, and gradually as- 
cending with incredible labor. He exerted every 
muscle. His life was at stake, and all the ter- 
rors of death rose before him. He dared not 
look downwards, lest his head should become 
dizzy; and perhaps on this circumstance his life 
depended. His companions stood at the top of 
the rock, exhorting and encouraging him, His 
strength was almost exhausted; but a bare pos- 
sibility of saving his life still remained; and 
hope, the last friend of the distressed, had not 
forsaken him. His course upwards was rather 
oblique than perpendicular. His most critical 
moment had now arrived. He had ascended 
more than two hundred feet, and had still further 
to rise, when he felt himself fast growing weak. 
He thought of his friends and all his earthly joys, 
and he could not leave them. He thought of the 
grave, and dared not meet it. He now made his 
last effort, and succeeded. He had cut his way 
not far from two hundred and fifty feet from the 
water, in a course almost perpendicular; and in 
little less than two hours his anxious compa- 
nions reached him a pole from the top, and drew 
him up. ‘They received him with shouts of joy; 
but he himself was completely exhausted. He — 
immediately fainted away on reaching the spot, 
and it was sometime before he could be reco- 
vered, 
It was interesting to see the path up these aw- 
ful rocks, and follow, in imagination, this bold 
youth as he thus saved his life. His name stands 
far above all the rest, a monument of hardihood, 
of rashness, and of folly. 


A NARRATIVE 


Of the Beginning and of the Progress of the United 


Episcopal Churches of Christ Church, St. Peter’s, 


and St. James’s, in Philadelphia. 

A short time after the grant of the province of 
Pennsylvania, by King Charles Il. to William 
Penn, in the year 1681, the proprietor, accom- 
panied by above two thousand persons, left 
Great Britain, and settled in and near that part 
of the province where Philadelphia was after- 
wards built. 

In the short space of twenty years after this 
noble city was laid out by the founder, it con- 


tained twe thousand houses, and as many fami- 
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lies inhabiting them. Among these were several 
members of the Episcopal Church, who, as their 
number increased, determined on building a 
Church, which they completed before the year 
1696, and called it ** Christ Church,’’ on the 
very site now occupied by the building of that 
name. 

We have no information of any circumstances 
which took place in this infant Church, from the 
time that Christ Church was built, until the year 
1700, when the Rev. Evan Evans was sent to 
Philadelphia by Bishop Compton, then Bishop 
of London. In 1717, Dr. Evans took leave of 
the Church, in consequence of his increasing in- 
firmities of age, and settled in Maryland. In 
1718, the Rev. Themas Hughs came from Vir- 
ginia to Philadelphia, and offered his services to 
the Church, and was received, but how leng he 
remained does not appear. 

In the year 1726, Rev. Archibald Cummings 
arrived from England, with a license from the 
Bishop of London, to officiate, in which situa- 
tion he continued until the year 1740, with great 
satisfaction to the congregation. During this 
time, in consequence of the great increase of 
Episcopalians, the Church was enlarged, and 
the foundation of the steeple at the west end 
laid, which was completed in 1744, and a sum 
of money appropriated for a ring of bells. 

In the year 1736, the first mention is made of 
the Rev. Richard Peters, who was afterwards 
rector of the Church for several years. He was 
at this time a young clergyman of a respectable 
family in Liverpool, and had received his educa- 
tion in Westminster School, and in the Univer- 
sity of Oxford. The vestry addressed a letter to 
the Lord Bishop of Londen, requesting that ke 
might be licensed to act as an Assistant Minister 
to Mr. Cummings, which situation, however, he 
declined accepting on his arrival, for reasons 
which were deemed sufficient by the vestry, but 
which are not detailed. 

On the death of Rev. Mr. Cummings, in 174@, 
the vacancy was supplied by Rev. Eneas Ross, 
till the arrival of Dr. Jenney, in 1742, who was 
admitted as rector, and Mr. Ross was appoint- 
ed his assisfant, but resigned in the following 
year. 

The Rev. Dr. Jenney retained his station 
until his decease, towards the close of the year 
1761. Within a few months previous to that 
event, there was the dedication of St. Peter’s 
Church, which had been begun, or for which 
measures had been taken to the effect, about 
two years before. It was provided, that the two 
churches should be in parochial unten, under 
one rector and one vestry—a connexion which 
has subsisted to the present day. 

It was during the rectorship of Dr. Jenney, 
that the ring of bells, belonging to Christ’s 
Church, was imported from England. 

About ten years before his decease, the Rev. 
Wm. Sturgeon was received as his assistant mi- 
nister. 

During the last few years of the life of Dr. 
Jenney, be laboured under a disease which dis- 
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qualified him for duty, and even for attendanes 
on the public worship of the church. In ¢om 
sequence of this, and of the progress made in 
the building of St. Peter’s Church, the vestry 
addressed the Bishop of London, requesting him 
to ordain Mr. Jaceb Duché, a young gentleman 
‘of Philadelphia, owe of the first graduates of the 
college then recently established, and subse. 
quently continuing his studies in Engtand, in the 
university of Cambridge. 

Before the arrival of Mr. Duché, there came 
to Philadelphia the Rev. Wm. Maclenechan, 
who became very popular with a great propor 
tion of the congregation. This clergyman had 
been in the service of the society for propaga- 
ting the gospel, as a missionary, in the province 
of Massachusetts Bay; and was on his return to 
the place of his mission, in order to remove his 
family to Virginia, m which province he had ob 
tained a parish. In consequence of the celebri- 
ty which he had acquired in his way home, and 
at the pressing instance of very many, he be 
came elected by the vestry an assistant minis 
ter, subject to the condition of a license from 
the Bishop ef London, which had been always 
considered essential to a ministerial settlement 
m Christ Church—but which, in consequence of 
subsequent events, was not obtained. | 

Soon after the transaction in favour of Mr. 
Maclenechan, Mr. Duché arrived, on the ground 
of the application of the vestry to the Bishop of 
London, and of his license given agreeably to it. 
The issue of this, was the forming of two oppo 
site parties; until the rector, with the approba- 
tion of the vestry, and from dissatisfaction with 
some matters in the preaching and in the de 
portmient of Mr. Maclenechan, refused to him 
any further access to tlie pulpit. Owing to this, 
his followers separated themselves from Christ 
Church, and built St. Paul’s. 

The latter, and St. Peter’s Church, were finish 
ed nearly at the same time; and Mr. Sturgeon 
and Mr. Duché were established as joint assist 
ant ministers of the two united churches. This 
was during the life of Dr. Jenney, and continued 
after his decease. The rectory continued v» 
cant, until the 6th of December, 1762, when It 
was conferred on the Rev. Richard (since Dr.) 
Peters, who had for many years filled an high 
office in the proprietary government, which be 
had recently resigned. ; 

During the incumbency of the last mention 
ed rector, a charter of incorporation was ob 
tained from the honorable the proprietaries of 
the province. 

On the 81st of July, 1766, the Rev. William 
Sturgeon resigned his station as one of the a® 
sistant ministers—after which, the whole of 
the duties was performed by the rector, and by 
the other assistant, the Rev. Jacob Duché, until 
the year 1772. | 

Early im the said year, Dr. John Kearsley, the 
elder, by his last will and testament, foun 
Christ Church Hospital, for aged women of the 
Church of England; for that purpose, devising 6 
valuable estate to the corporation of the Unut 
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Churches, which came into their possession after 
the decease of his widow, in 1778, agreeably to 
the terms of his will. ‘the fund has since received 
a very considerable addition, first by a gift, and 
afterwards by a bequest of Mr. Joseph Dobbins, 
of South Carolina, who was originally of a family 
of Philadelphia, and possessed property in that 
city. 

The Rev. Dr. Peters and the Rev. Mr. Duché 
continued, after the resignation of Mr. Sturgeon,. 
to do the whole of the ministerial duty of the Uni- 
ted Churches, uatil the autumn of 1772, when, 
the health of the former undergoing a visible: 
decline, there were chosen twe Assistant Minis- 
ters—the Rev. Mr. (since Dr.) Thomas Coombe, 
and the Rev. William (since Bishop) White, two 
young clergymen, natives of Philadelphia, and 
graduates of the college; who, having spent 
some time in England, had recently returned in 
holy orders. 

The administration continued as above defined, 
until early in the year 1776, when Dr. Peters, 
because of increasing infirmities, resigned the 
rectorship, and it was conferred on the Rev. Mr. 
Duché. Dr. Peters departed this life early in 
the succeeding summer. 


During the possession of Philadelphia by the 


British army, Mr. Duché, induced by considera- 
tions which arese out of the civil condition of 
the country, repaired to England, as did Mr. 
Coombe, from similar considerations, soon after 
the evacuation of the city by the British forces. 
The former of these gentlemen obtained a re- 
spectable settlement iz England, which he relin- 
quished in a broken state of health, and return- 
ed,in 1792, to his native country, where he died 
after a few years. Dr. Coombe never returned, 
but obtained very considerable preferment in 
England. In that country he depafted this life, 
a few years ago. 

Dr. White was chosen rector on the 15th 
day of April, 1779, and continued the sole Mi- 
nister of the United Churches until the 19th day 
of September, 1791, when the Rev. Mr. (since 
Dr.) Blackwell was elected his assistant. 

On the Ist day of November, 1786, Dr. White 
sailed from New York for England, in conse- 
quence of his election to the Episcopacy of 
Pennsylvania; and having obtained consecration, 


» reached the same city, on his return, on the 7th 


of April, 1787; provision having been made by 


m the vestry for the intermediate discharge of his 
| pastoral duties. 


On the 3d day of December, 1787, the Rev. 
Joseph G. (since Dr.) Bend, was elected an As- 


f sistant Minister, and continued in that character 
ontil June 27th, 1791, when he accepted the 


rectorship of St. Paul’s Church in Baltimore.— 
The vacancy was supplied on the 9th day of 


| June, 1794, when there was the choice made 


of the Rev. James (since Dr.) Abercrom- 
hie, who retains the station to the present day. 

No further change was made until the 14th of 
May, 1811; when, on the resignation of Dr. 
Blackwell, at an early period of the said year, 
there was elected the Rev. Jackson Kemper, 


grey twilight, waiting for an enemy, too wise or 


who had been lately admitted to deacon’s or- 
ders. 

It being judged expedient, that for the minis- 
try of the three churches, there should be, be- 
sides the Rector, three Assistant Ministers, there 
was added to the present number, the Rev. Wm. 
H..Delancey, on the 10th of March, in the year 
1823. 

The Ministry of these Churches, as above de- 
fined, has continued to the present day. 


,. -From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
A. WEDDING AT SCHOOL. 


What a@ pity that a story,—an old soldier’s 
especially,—should ever require a beginning !— 
that it could not, hke some general actions— 
and those not the least important I have been 
engaged in—be irregularly brought on by a ran- 
dom shot from some unknown quarter, or some 
chance-medley sort of encounter between raw 
troops,—and thus the hero, heroine, and all the 
corps d’armee, comfortably enveloped in one 
cloud of smoke—whether from powder or ci 
gars, signifies little,—be brought at once into 
close quarters with each other, and the reader ! 

I never disliked fighting. I believe no Briton 
in his heart does ; at least while he is about it, 
whatever cooler reflection may dictate when 
the heat of action is over: but next to the chill 
discomfort of standing under arms for hours of 


too wary te give you an opportunity of doing 
any thing,—is the nervous feeling of sitting on 
a rainy day, when nothing in earth or sky seems 
dry but one’s own brain—with a formidable 
quire of paper drawn up befere one—meditating 
a beginning toa Tale. 

I got over that part of the business, thank my 
stars, before I sat down ; so now I have only to: 
beg the reader to suppose me, first a spoilt ur-. 
chin of an only boy—next a roguish, unlucky 
school-boy, with just nous enough to. keep him. 
from being a dunce, and idleness in abundance 
to keep him from being a scholar,—then a raw 
ensign, in love with nothing but his own coat 
and feathers,—then, for a long period, a busy,. 
war-wern soldier, with no leisure for any mis— 
tress but Glory, (and a devilish coy one she 
was to British wooers, till, all at once, like 
other coquettes, she opened her arms the wider 
for her previous disdain,)—and, lastly, for my 
story I promised begins in the middle—a major 
of some four-and-thirty years’ experience in the 
world, with a few scattered grey hairs on his 
temples, and, for the first time in his life, leisure 
as well as inclination to be in love. 

k suppose it was this very leisure and oppor- 
tunity that, with the usual waywardness of man, 
prevented my availing myself of either. I was 
quartered in a succession of gay, bustling towns, 
full of beauty and fashion, and all the etceteras 
of the newspaper vocabulary. In vain I attended 
balls—nay, danced, though I confess neither 
with the spirit or good grace of an absolute vo- 
lunteer—flirted—for what Irishman could live 
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in an atmosphere of youth and beauty, without 
indulging in that species of lively chit-chat, 
which a good-natured world styles flirtation ?— 
but it would not alldo. I remained like a per- 
fect salamander, if not unsinged, at least uncon- 
sumed, and began to fancy my heart had been 
changed like the babes of an Irish nursery tale, 
by some fairy, and a cannon ball substituted in 
its place. Yet it went thump-thumping as usual 
when I saw any dashing aflair in the Gazette, 
and grew soft as a frosted potatoe when any 
old soldier’s wife came whining with a cock- 
and-bull story of distress ; but in love I could 
not manage to be, and it was very provoking to 
one who literally had nothing else to do. 

Had the same favourable combination of cir- 
cumstances occurred ten years sooner, there 
would, I dare say, have been no difficulty ; but 
a man past thirty has his wits terribly about 
him ; and,* as the most fluant writer has some- 
times all his ideas put to flight by the sound of 
the postman’s bill,—the sight of a stray grey 
hair, with its “ now or never’’ memento, flurries 
a man too much to allow him to make up his 
mind. 

I began to fancy myself a lieutenant-general 
on the staff, with no soul near me but a cross 
house-keeper, and a fifteenth cousin—deaf and 
blind,—and with a mind narrowed to the com- 
pass of a regulation shoe-tie. I envied every 
married man I saw ; fancied all their shrews or 
dowdies angels incarnate, and wondered why 
there were no such girls in the market now. 

I tried change of air and scene. Some people 
go to the country for prospects, some for par- 
tridges, some for foxes ; but I went in quest of 
young ladies. Town girls I thought, looked all 
silly and afiected ; nature and simplicity must 
be found in a country-house ; so I made the 
round of the county of N , Saw at least half 
a score of very nice, pleasing girls, from the 
beautiful accomplished syrens at Castle B " 
to the unsophisticated daughters of my friend 
Tom § at his hospitable cottage. 1 admired 
them all, more or less—thought all or any of 
them would make admirable wives for any man 
(Jack Donovan excepted)—but as to ever feel- 
ing inclined to drop on one knee, (the other 
was out of the question, a bullet having gone 
clean through it at Q——,) or even tendering 
my hand on a sheet of gilt paper to any of them, 
I should as soon have thought of making speech- 
es to my sergeant-major, or writing billet-dour 
to the Horse Guards. What made my case 
harder and more distressing was, that I dare say 
many, if not most of the fair creatures, either 
were, or at least could have been, in love with 
me. A coxcomb, especially at five-and-thirty, 
must be a fool—but really disengaged, good- 
humored girls, are apt to have a natural predi- 
lection for sensible, good-looking men in red 
coats, who look as if they did net wear them 
for nothing, and as if they had hearts to give in 
return. 
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This, to be sure, in my case, was a sad delu- 


of a poor mad-woman, I remembered, when 4 
boy, in Dublin, pathetically exclaiming, “ Yoy 
have all hearts but me.’’ It was only luck 

that I seldom staid long enough in one place to 
have it found out, or endanger my passing for g 
swindler. 

I went, as a last resource, to various races— 
not to look at the horses, or lose my money, 
but to look for a wife, and lose my heart. 
Somehow or other, it would not be made over; 
and I lost more gloves than would have served 
for wedding favors, without losing or gaining 
any thing else. 

My steeple-chase after a wife was interrupted, 
by receiving notice of my promotion to a Lieu. 
tenant-Colonelcy in a regiment in the West In. 
dies, and orders to join in a month, or six weeks 
at farthest. This obliged me to go immediately 
to London, and happening to pass, on the day 
after my arrival, the fashionable school mn —— 
Place, where my sister was a parlour boarder, I 
could not—hurried as I was—resist calling, 
from the feeling that we might so soon be sepa- 
rated, probably for years. 

I was ushered into the drawing room, and re- 
ceived by one of the stately, and somewhat aw- 
ful ladies, at the head of the establishment; 
whose portly figure, and showy style of dress, 
presented the utmost imaginable contrast with 
those of a fair, sylph-like, young creature, in 
deep mourning, who sat drawing in the bow- 
window of the apartment. 

There was something about this elegant inte- 
resting creature, which riveted my attention, in 
spite of myself. I felt half sorry she should be 
so very young—(apparently not above seven- 
teen)—and ashamed to be so caught by one lit- 
tle beyond childhood. There is no fool like an 
old fool! thought I to myself. 1 have seen 
many prettier faces in my time, and why should 
I think twice about a school girl? 


I did think about her though—and look at her 
too ; and as Miss T , apparently from some 
scruple of propriety, in remaining tete-a-tete 
with a smart oilicer, evidently discouraged her 
efforts to escape, I had full leisure to gaze on 
the sweetest and most regular of profiles. Long 
dark lashes, fringing a cheek, pale but not wan 
—lips, whose expression was that of one of 
Raphael’s angels—and a lovely polished fore- 
head, round which luxuriant auburn curls defied 
confinement of a little cap—which, I concluded 
she must wear from slight indisposition, and 
witich, from contrast with her young cherub 
face, only made her more interesting. Her 
black dress only enhanced the transparency of 
her skin, and the delicacy of her figure ; 19 
short, the tout ensemble, dress, figure, and face, 
were, in my opinion, pérfect. There are few 
women, as every one knows who has been 
abroad, who do not look angels from behind a 
convent grate—and, to an Englishman, 4 
boarding school is very apt to convey the same 
impression. I had never been within one be- 
fore, so that my feeling on the subject was quite 


mon; and I could have almost echoed the cry 


fresh ; and as I had never dreamt of losing J 
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creature, whom Miss 
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heart there, it was perhaps the more natural 
place for me to find out that I had one. 

My sister, good girl! kept me waiting, as 
sisters will do—(for she was quite unaware of 
our probable approaching separation)—so that 
conversation between Miss T and 3} began 
to flag. 
subject I cared sixpence about--nor could she 
have answered me, if I had—so, not being able 
to speak of the young lady in the window, we 
spoke toher. Miss T- asked me if I was 
fond of drawings, and [ had no more hesitation 
in answering “ yes !’’ than if it had been true. 
Indeed, so jt was, for I found. myself suddenly 
inoculated with a passion for the Fine Arts, 
which prompted me to rise, and beg leave to 
admire more nearly what had enchanted me at 
adistance. Whether this was the drawing or 
the artist, I was of course not bound to declare. 

The subject was a pair of beautiful twin chil- 
dren, evidently from nature or memory, for she 
had no model before her. ‘* Your brother and 
sister 1 presume?’’ said I; ** for you seem to 
have them completely in your mind’s eye.’” 

She sighed as she answered, witha slight blush, 
“Iam not so fortunate as to have either.’’ 

‘‘Near relations, then, I am sure?’’ said I, 
trying to fancy a resemblance. 

‘‘Not relations,”’ answered Miss T , for 
her fair pupil; ‘* only connected,—the children 
of a very dear friend.’? The pencil trembled in 
the young painter’s hand. She became so evi- 
dently uneasy and desirous to escape, that Miss 
T——’s prudery gave way to her good nature; 
and softly saying, ‘*My dear Mrs. Montolieu, 
will you be kind enough to hasten Miss Donovan? 
her brother’s time is limited;’? she opened the 
door, and the beautiful vision vanished. 

“* My dear Mrs. Montolieu!’’ repeated I, men- 
tally. ‘* Did [hear aright?’’ Mrs.!! to this girl of 
eixteen; this girl, with whom f was already halfin 
love?’’—-So, according to an inconceivable fa- 
tality, [ was again doomed to find a paragon in a 
= married woman,—one probably left, on account 
ey of extreme youth, and a husband’s absence, to 
= finish her imperfect education! Miss T—— read 
= ™y ungovernable curiosity in my face, and was 
» about to gratify it, when my sister entered; and 


= the worthy governess, concluding I should be 


® better pleased with Sophy’s elucidations than 
® her own, sailed majestically out of the room. 

= ‘Sophy! my dear girl!” cried I, after our first 
} hearty greeting, <‘ who is that beautiful little 
has abselutely petri- 
© Sed me, by calling Mrs? How cameshe to bea 
e wife at her years, and left at school with her 
j charms? Her husband is either much to be 
blamed, or pitied!”’ 

“He is to be lamented, poor fellow!’’ said 
| Sophy, looking very grave. ‘‘ He is dead! and 
| Alexina, at eighteen, has been nearly two years 
I could not for my life even pretend 
= ‘0 be sorry, but I was shocked and sobered. 
} There was something so very romantic and un- 
| wsual’in the whole affair, that if romance and 
maystery 7: the food of love, and a diet on which 

$1 


I could not talk to her om the only} 
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I think it thrives marvelously, mime had where- 
witha} to. make it grow like a mushroom. ‘A 
widow!’ I exclaimed mechanically—thinking 
whether the two cherub children could by any 
possibility be her own. ‘A widow! then why 
does she live here?’’ 

** For a very simple reason, brother John—that 
she has no other place of abode. Poor Alexina! 
—hers is a strange, yet soon told history. She 
was. placed here in infancy, by an eminent fo- 
reign merchant, who duly paid, in the handsomest 
manner, for her education, till, about three years 
ago, on his sudden death, the disorder of his 
affairs put a step to the supplies,—nor among 
his papers, could a trace be found of the history 
or.connexions of his protegee. That she was fo- 
reign, was evident from her speaking only French 
when brought hither; but that France is not her 
country, is equally so, from her infant recollec- 
tions, imperfect as they necessarily were at three 
years old.”’ 

“But her marriage?’’ said I, impatiently. “ He ' 
widowhood ?”’ 

‘*It is a dismal thing, dear John, to have not 
a friend in the world,—not even a brother to 
cling to,—in a worse than orphan condition. | 
thought poor Alexina would have sunk under the 
sense of a desolation, which, in: spite of the 
kindness of Miss T , preyed on her gentle 
heart and delicate feelings. She was appa- 
rently hastening into a decline, when an amia- 
ble girl, her favorite companion, invited her, 
with affectionate earnestness, on leaving school, 
to accempany her, for the winter, into Devonshire. 
This was not a preposal to be declined by one 
so forlorn and friendless; but had the poor droop- 
ing lily foreseen the suffering that well-meant 
kindness was to entail on her, she would have 
sbrunk from it with dismay. Her friend was 
all she could fondly wish; and her parents, though 
cold, selfish, and unconciliating, were too fond 
of their indulged daughter, to blame, while they 
wondered at, her Quixotic affection for a name- 
less orphan. 

“Health soon reanimated the poor girl’s frame, 
and mantled on her blooming cheeks; and her 
beauty, whose bud had been chilled and repress~ 
ed by incipient illness, expanded into rare per- 
fection. The very harsh old people at Sidbury 
felt its influence, and grew kinder to the crea- 
ture, whom every one else loved and admired; 
and Alexina fancied herself too happy! Her friend 
Lucy, whose every feeling she shared with sis- 
terly sympathy, was reveiling in all the luxury of 
a permitted and requited attachment—and was 
ere long to be married to the object of her ear- 
ly affection, Captain Willoughby, a young but 
distinguished officer. 

“ The wedding would have wanted its dearest, 
as well as brightest ornament, had Alexina not 
remained to act the part of bride’s maid. It re- 
ceived an unexpected guest, in Lucy’s only bro- 
ther, an amiable and accomplished young man, 


whom pfrental and tyranny had driven 
to seek indepen 


ence in India, but who, an early 


sufferer frow its climate, bad been reluctantly 
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sent home, with a constitution severely chatter- 


ed, but it was hoped, not irremediably injured. 
His parents, sofiened by the helpless weakness 


of their only son, hailed his return with joy and | 


kindness; and cheered by this reception, and in- 
vigorated by his native breeze, he seemed daily, 
though slowly, to recover. 

‘* There was perhaps an unconscious balm in 
the smiles of Lucy’s friend, which acted asa 
charm on his harassed spirits; for he uniformly 
revived under her presence, and drooped when 
she was out of his sight. You, Jack, who seem 
even now to have been fascinated by the faded re- 
lics of her dazzling beauty, need hardly be told 
how soon, or how deeply, Edmund Montolieu 
loved! You know the world too—selfish, callous, 
mercenary as it is—and can fancy the indignant 
reception the avowal of his attachment met with 
from his ambitious parents.—With the dignified 
frankness of one, whom, by driving him from 
them, they had taught to act for himself, he 
calmly announced to them, before making the 

roposal, his unalterable determination to ask 
the hand of Alexina. Their unbridled and impo- 
litic resentment drove the poor girl to seek re- 
fuge at her friend Lucy’s—whose recent mar- 
riage afforded her a temporary home—and there 
it was long ere the united eloquence of love and 
friendship could prevail on this high spirited 
{and I am confident, high-born) young creature, 
to enter, not clandestinely indeed, but unsanc- 
tioned by parental authority, a family so unde- 
serving of her. 

‘‘ There were powerful motives to compliance. 
On the one hand, an amiable and disinterest- 
ed lover, present competence at least, and fu- 
ture afiluence; on the other, absolute destitution, 
or a home either the boon of charity, or pur- 


chased by the most cruel of sacrifices, that of 


quiet, leisure, and independence. How few at 
sixteen would long have hesitated? and yet Alex- 
ina did so—for, with all her gratitude and es- 
teem for Edmund, she had no irresistible passion 
to blind her judgment—and it was only when, 
at the end ofa long and alarming relapse of ill- 
ness, even his unfeeling parents ungraciously 
consented to the match, that she yielded to 
such generous and persevering aflection, and bo- 
came, surrounded by his barely civil relations, 
without one connection of her own to counte- 
nance the trembling interloper, the wife of the 
transported Edmund. 


‘¢ The lovely timid creature had scarce time 
to cling, with all the devotedness of now genu- 
ine and unrepressed attachment, to the only be- 
ing (save her Lucy) im all the glittering circle, 
who would not have repulsed her in disdain, 
when the fragile reed on which her young hope 
rested, withered from beneath her grasp! Ex- 
hausted by conflicting emotions, and long an un- 
suspected prey to that disease of the heart, 
which suddenly arrests the springs of life, and 
freezes in a moment the fount of consciousness 
and joy, Edmund Montolieu was carried from 
the altar to the grave! and that sumptuous wed- 


ding feast, which empty state and hollow con- | 
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gratulation had provided, was untasted—but 
the sorrowing poor, who viewed in awe-struck 
silence the ominous dole. 

‘* The poor young widow felt like one whose 
frame and faculties a thunderbolt has nearly an- 
nihilated, and when the first few days of speech- 
less woe were past, the unfeeling parents, like 
too many, smarting under the reproaches of con- 
science, instead of deploring the harsh severity 
which had first expatriated and then harassed 
their son, sought to transfer the cause of his early 
death to a passion, which, had it been less 


thwarted, might perhaps have prolonged his fee- 
ble existence. 


** Poor Alexina, with the generosity and reck- 
lessness of youth, had instructed Edmund not to 
irritate his parents by urging any settlementsonr 
one so utterly portionless, to which he at length 
consented, more from the impression of its being 
an unavailing effort, than from acquiescence in 
her disinterested prayers. She was, therefore, 
on his death, with the exception of a small sum 
left by him in India, wholly unprovided for—and 
it was a destitution in which she could almost 
at first rejoice, since all other connexion be- 
tween them sceming likely to expire with her 
poor husband, it would have been bitter indeed, 
to owe to his proud relations an extorted pro- 
vision, to which they might think a couple of 
hours union with their heir but an insufficient title. 

**Lucy’s unvarying sympathy and affection 
was again her first resource; but the regiment of 
Captain Willoughby, by being under orders for 
the West Indies, Alexina, feeling that her longer 
residence might estrange her friend from her be- 
reaved parents, and prevent her passing under 


their roof her last months in England, steadily 


insisted on returning tothe protection of her 
maternal friend, Miss T From her she 
experienced such a reception as her strong 
claims on esteem and compassion ensured—and 
while the young widow imagined that her slep- 
der pittance might prevent her from being 2 
burden to her governess, she forebore, out of 
respect for the prejudices of her husband’s fa- 
mily, as well as from the hopeless languor of 
sorrow, attempting to exercise her own talents 
in that line. But ‘ woes,’ says the poet, ‘ love 
a train!’ and there came accounts from India 
of the wreck of her little all, in one of those 
extensive failures so common in the East—and 
Alexina, now as pennyless as before her inauspl- 
cious marriage, insisted on testifying at once her 
gratitude and independence, by devoting to Miss 
T’s assistance the talents she owed to her care.” 

‘¢ And the children?’’ asked I, awaking on the 
cessation of Sophy’s narrative, from the deep re 
veric into which its strange tenor had thrown me. 

“The children are Lucy’s—born just before 
her quitting England, and resigned, with all the 
deep reluctance of a young and sorely divided 
heart, to the care of a sister of her husband’s— 
the voyage, the climate, and. their tender age, 
presenting insuperable obstacles to their going 
out to Barbadees.’” 


‘I am under orders for Barbadoes myself,” 
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exclaimed I, ‘‘ my dear Sophy! I quite forgot to 
tell you, that it was this which brought me here 
to-day. Ihave gota Lieutenant-Colonelcy in a 
regiment stationed there—probably Capt. Wil- 
loughby’s—and must join in the course of a 
month or six weeks, ‘* But,’’ added I, scarce 
noticing poor Sophy’s blank looks, and excla- 
mations about yellow fever, ‘* I must really see 
something, more of your fair friend! how shall 
I manage it? Could not I offer to carry out the 
picture of the children, and letters to their pa- 
rents! A capital thought. But then this would 
hardly entitle me to call more than once, just at 
the last, to get my despatches—and at a school 
too—really, Sophy, these Protestant nunneries 
of yours are almost as difficult of access as fo- 
reign ones.”’ 

“ But,’’ said Sophy, after a moment’s thought, 
‘the picture is very far from being finished; and 
the little creatures cannot come here to sit, for 
they are only recovering from the whooping- 
cough. Suppose I should advise Mrs. Montolieu 
to go and stay a few days in Baker street, where 
she is a great favourite, to finish her drawing 
comfortably! You might go there in the charac- 
ter of Willoughby’s new Colonel, without much 
suspicion.’’ 

* Blessings on you for the thought, my dear 
Sophy!’? exclaimed I; ‘‘for invention, one 
school girl is worth a score of field officers. Do 
get this accomplished, and 1 will put you down 
in my book for the best husband in my own re- 
giment, or any ten in the service!’’ So saying, 
[ gave her a hearty kiss, and ran off to the War 
Office. 

The move was dexterously and unsuspiciously 
effected. The widow’s anxiety to send her 
Lucy a faithful portrait of her dear babes, 
nearly equalled mine to see more of the fair ar- 
tist; and, under cover of a proper introduction to 
the amiable sister of Captain Willoughby, and 
her good honest fellow of a husband, I spent 
more than one whole day, and various precious 
mornings in Baker street. At first, I was to 
the whole family, only Frank’s new Colonel, 
a very stupid, good sort of a man, who talk- 
ed little, and ate less, and seemed famous for 
nothing but fondness for children and draw- 
ings. 

The lovely widow exerted herself to bespeak 
my friendship and good-will for the absent ob- 
jectsfof her affection—and I was half pleased, 
half mortified, to observe with what unsuspect- 
ing bonhomie she laid herself out to entertain 
me. It was chiefly of course by speaking of 
Lucy and her husband--and it was with a 
warmth and sincerity of devotion, which made 
me transfer to brothers and sisters-in-law my for- 


mer envy and uncharitableness towards married 
men. 


In about three weeks, during which I put to 
the full test the hospitality of my new friends, I 
began to perceive on my entrance, a slight sup- 
pressed smile on their good humoured faces, and 
an increase of pensive gravity on that of their 
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I received unequivocal hints that it and the let- 
ters now only awaited my farewell visit. In a 
couple of days Alexina was to retire to her nun- 
nery, and as she now studiously avoided our 
earlier tete a tete, 1 had no resource but to write 
her a letter, explaining the state of my heart, 
and urging the soldier’s plea of necessity for 
my precipitation—and requesting to be permit- 
ted to receive my answer in person on the mor- 
row. I cannot pretend to remember what was 
in the letter—I only know that the paper was not 
gilt, and the lines by no means particularly even. 
On the following morning I sallied from my 
hotel, far earlier than decency warranted for 
paying a visit in Baker street—so I determined 
to divert the intolerable suspense by transacting 
some business about Charing Cross. This occu- 
pied me so much longer than I expected, that I 
was flying in all the agonies of impatience along 
the Haymarket, when I ran against a young 
Lieutenant of my late regiment, a very fine lad, 
for whom I had always had a great fancy, and 
who, being equally partial to me, had, I knew, . 
been moving heaven and earth to raise the need- 
ful, to purchase a step in the regiment I was now 
about to command. | 
“ Percival,my dear fellow!’’ said I,“ how goes 
it? I have not a moment to spare—urgent busi- 
ness, a thousand miles off, at the very west end 
of the town.’’ Isaw his countenance fall, poor 
lad, and could not help observing he looked pale 
and vexed. ‘Is any thing the matter, Henry?” 
asked I, still in a great hurry. 
‘© Oh, not much, Colonel,’’ said he, “I see 
you are in haste—only—only—’’ and here he 
hesitated. 
** Speak out, Harray: do; there’s a good fel- 
low.”’ 
‘Only some little difficulty, then, about the 
money for my step. I fear [shall not be able to 
get out with you—’’ 


“Oh! is that all?—Come to me to-morrow 
about it, and I willsee what can be done.’’ 

‘*But,’’ said the young man modestly, ‘ the 
money should have been lodged some days ago, 
and Greenwood says he can wait no longer.’’ 

I looked at the lad and saw his whole soul was 
in the affair. I remembered a story about a 
pretty West Indian girl he had flirted with at 
Canterbury, and thinking my own suit would 
not prosper the less for lending him a lift, 1 per- 
formed one of the few actions I call heroic, and 
turning back with the best grace I could muster, 
put my arm in his and went into Drummond’s. 

While I was waiting to speak to one of the 
partners about an immediate advance of the 
needful to poor Harry, I saw a clerk twisting in 
every possible light, and trying to decypher one 
of those nondescript foreign letters, which are to 
well-grown, well-folded English ones, what mis- 
hapen dwarfs are to men. This one was as 
broad as it was long, and had its hump-back al 
covered with characters, which might have been 
Runic inscriptions, tor any resemblance they 
bore to a Christian A. B.C. ‘The man seeing a 


fa guest. The picture was quite finished; and 


curious idler lounging near him in a military sur- 
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tout, handed it up to me, saying, ‘‘ perhaps, sir, 
you might be able, from your knowledge of fo- 
reign hands, to throw some light on this direc- 
tion.’’ There was an outer envelope, on which 
anight be plainly enough read, in a cramped che- 
veaur-de-frise-like French hand, this somewhat 
primitive address:— 

a Monsieur Monsieur Drummond, 

Banquier tres renomme, a Londres. 
So far all was well; and the renowned banker 
being about as well known in London as Dr. 
Boerhaave in the world, both letters had found 
their appointed destination. But within the en- 
velope was a sealed billet, scribbled all over, as 
aforesaid, with characters which, from their dis- 
similarity to any European scrawl I had ever 
seen, I immediately set down for Tartar hiero- 
glyphics from Russia, which mighty empire hav- 
ing pertinaciously retained a style of its own, 
chooses to have an alphabet also. 
_ The words expressed by these hyperborean 
symbols, i began to perceive, were French; and 
gathering erudition asI proceeded, like many a 
sage decypherer, I distinctly traced, “ a son Ex- 
cellence Madamoiselle;’’ but beyond this rather 
anomalous union of titles all was involved in the 
hopeless darkness that attends guessers at pro- 
per names. [| had lately, however, seen some 
Russian coins, bought by a brother officer, of a 
French soldier returned from Moscow, and the 
characters composing the word ‘* Alexander,’’ 
happened to be fresh in my memory. With this 
clew, I put together pot-hook after pot-hook, 
and found, with no small emotion, the result to 
be—Alexina! The name might be, nay, was, a 
common one in Russia, especially of late years; 
yet I could not spell and put it together without 
feeling a revulsion in my whole frame, and as if 
i#t could belong but to one being in the world. 
How did I labor to apply my scanty stock of 
Russian lore to this unspeakably important sur- 
name which succeeded! but in vain. That it 
began with F_was all I could satisfactorily as- 
certain; but the clerk and [, between us, were 
enabled, by his naming over various eminent 
Russian merchants, to hazard a shrewd guess at 
the one to whose care the inner letter had been 
go mystically addressed. 

This gentleman, the clerk told me, was no 
more, and had died deeply involved in circum- 
stances exactly coinciding with Sophy’s account 
of Alexina’s guardian. The case now became 
terribly critical, and I was just about to suggest 
what I knew on the subject, when a partner 
came in, accompanied by a feeble, tottering old 
man, with the air of one of those respectable, 
almost dignified looking valets, or Maitre d’Ho- 
tels, belonging to the old regime; his hair queued 
and powdered, and his dress scrupulously ad- 
bering to a fashion unknown in England for the 
last half century. 

“Mr. B——,’’ said the banker, addressing 
himself to the clerk, ‘‘ has any thing been made 
out about that letter which came some weeks 
ago from abroad? This person is just arrived in 
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a young lady, to whom, he says, his previous 
letter was addressed.”’ 

“ Sir,’’ said the clerk, in some confusion, “* the 
letter was unfortunately laid aside till this morn 
ing, when, with the assistance of this gentle- 
man, I have just succeeded ih ascertaining the 
name of the house to whese care the billet is 
addressed. It is to be feared,. however, that 
this will not greatly advance matters, as Mr. 
Livingstone, you are aware, died some years 
ago, and his establishment is entirely broken 
up.”’ 

‘That is very unlucky,’’ said the banker to 
the clerk; while the old man, only gathering 
from the blank looks of both a result unfavor 
able to his hopes, cast up his eyes to Heaven, 
with an affecting mixture of sorrow and resigna- 
tian. ‘*My poor master!’’ ejaculated he, in 
French, and turned away to hide a tear. 

‘* But, sir,’’ said the clerk, ‘* we have mads 
out the young lady’s christian name, and thw 
gentleman seems to think’’— 

** And is the surname all that puzzles you?” 
asked Mr. D. ‘‘ Surely that can be at once 
supplied by this good old man.”’ 

The question was put in French, and promptly 
answered:—** Fedoroff,—only daughter of mg 
master, Count Fedoroff, and an English lady, 
his late wife.’’ | | 

What a revolution did these words make m 
my relative situation with Alexina! I felt as if 
all was forever at an end between us—but, | 
hope, not the less disposed to forward the in | 
quiries of a sorrowing parent, and restore her 
to his‘arms. I briefly, and, I am’ sure, very ip- 
coherently, stated what I knew of her history 
and residence; and while the transported old 
steward flew on the wings of duty and affection 
to cheer his master’s heart with the tidings, I 
set off, summoning all the courage and disin- 
terestedness I could muster, to prepare the mind. 


of his daughter for so overwhelming a discovery £ 7 
—to build up—I feared, on the ruins of my own wi 
baseless fabric of happiness—the superstructure ai 
of hers.. | 

This daughter, the long-lost and. wept-for % 


heiress of Count Fedoroff, to marry a mode- a 
rately endowed English soldier! to go to the 
West Indies, or elsewhere, and, as the old song 
has it, ‘*‘ lie ina barrack!’’ Impossible!—Once 
I was selfish enough to wish the knot had been 
already tied—but I was soon myself again, and 
could rejoice that no answer had yet, in any 
degree, committed her, to unite her fate with 
mine—and, on the werd of an honest man, by 
the time I knocked at the door in Baker street. 
I felt only the delight of conferring happiness, 
where L had so fondly anticipated receiving it. 

My air of conscious exultation, when first ush- 
ered into the rooin where sat Alexina with her 
friend, Mrs.. F , must, I am sure, have 
appeared to the last degree coxcombical and 
absurd. It soon gave place to more selfish and 
bitter feelings, on beholding again, (and with 
no symptoms of severity on her lovely coup- 


Ragland, and looks to us for a clew to discover 


tenance,) the creature I was about tacitly te 
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relinquish for life. Mrs. F. rose to leave the 
room; and, though fearful the emotion I should 
excite might render her presence desirable, I 
eould not, for the life of me, interfere to detain her. 

‘I fear, Mrs. Montolieu,’’ said I, in great 
agitation, ‘‘I am much later than you might 
justly have had reason to expect; but the busi- 
ness which detained me was of a nature’’ 

‘Oh! no apology is necessary, Colonel Do- 
novan,’’ said she, with the unaffected modesty 
and gentleness which characterized her whole 
deportment. ‘‘ I must have little confidence in- 
deed in the flattering sentiments expressed in 
your letter of suppose you would 
voluntarily defer ascertaining mine. I can only 
assure you’”’ 

‘‘ Assure me of nothing, my dear madam,” 
interrupted I, ‘‘if you would have me keep my 
senses, and go through my duty as a man of ho- 
nor should do. Forget that any thing has passed 
between us—that I ever had the presumption to 
aspire to your hand.”’ 

I really believe this humble, long-depressed 
child of misfortune, thought me suddenly de- 
ranged, so like bitter mockery did my expres- 
sions appear. 

“I am not mad, indeed,’’ said I, reading her 
thoughts, ** though I have had much to make 
me so this morning; but only the bewildered 
herald of a very astonishing, and, let me add, 
delightful discovery, relative to yourself.’’ 

‘*To me!’’ she repeated with an accent of un- 
bounded surprise—‘‘I thought, till yesterday, 
nothing could occur to break the tenor of my 
monotonous existence.’? Here a soft blush 
tinged her pale cheek—and it went to my very 
heart to see that the’ poor creature was morti- 
fied by my want of curiosity to know how she 
had felt yesterday, and was feeling to-day. 

** Alexina!’? said I, for the first tme in my 
life feeling the brotherly right so to call her— 
‘if I could avail myself of your unsuspecting 
mnocence, I should be a villain. Yesterday you 
thought yourself, and I thought you, alone in 
the world; and on that supposition, what we 
might both have done is now asif it had never 
been. You are no longer—thanks be to a mer- 
ciful Providence!—a friendless orphan. You 
have a father, the sole comfort of whose de- 
clining age is the vague, and, till this day, al- 
most relinquished hope of seeing you once more 
in his arms.’” 

She grew very pale, trembled violently, but, 
to my infinite relief, did not faint quite away.— 
There was water on the table beside her draw- 
ings—I sprinkled some of it on her face, and 
she soon revived; for the swoon of joy carries its 
own cordial with it. 


When the pious effusions of a full heart to the 
Father of the fatherless, had given place to less 
sacred emotions, her first words were, ‘* You 
will assist me in making up to this dear father, 
for our long, long separation, will you not?— 
But, perhaps,’’ added she, more gravely—the 
pride of woman taking alarm at my continued 
sllence—‘* perhaps there is something in my 
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father’s character or circumstances, which may 
have produced a change in your intention. If 
so’’—and her blush was no longer one of con- 
scious timidity. 

‘* There is indeed every thing in your father’s 
situation to make me retract my rash proposal 
of yesterday! When it was made, I felt a lover’s 
exquisite sympathy for beauty in misfortune, and 
a Briton’s pride in placing competence at least 
within her reach. You are the daughter and 
heiress of a proud Russian noble; and Jack 
Donovan has only to say, ‘* God bless you both 
together!’’ and try to forget his short dream of 
happiness amid a life of duty and vicissitude.”’ 

“I, too, have duties, Colonel Donovan,’’ an- 
swered she, her calm serenity not in the least 
impaired by the brilliant prospect I had set be- 
fore her; ‘‘ that to my father, I trust I shall 
never forget; and oh! whe* delightful arrears of 
love I shall have to bestow on (I fear from your 
sad silence) my sole remaining parent! But 
circumstances, melancholy enough, God knows! 
have given me early independence; and I should 
deserve to be spurned by my new-found parent, 
could his rank or fortune, for one moment, 
make me forget your conduct when I had nei- 
ther. Read that note, which, in distrust of my 
nerves for a personal interview, I wrote last 
night, to be delivered to you this morning. The 
sentiments it contains might have gathered add- 
ed sttength and energy from what I have now 
heard of our relative position; but I wish you to 
see them as they emanated from the unconscious 
fulness of a grateful heart. Take them as my 
unalterable answer. Were my father capable of 
sacrificing his child’s honor and happiness to 
pride or ambition, I might tearfully request you 
to lend her to him for the remnant of a closing 
existence; but it would be to return, strengthen- 
ed by filial duty, to other, and perh dearer 
ties. Donovan! I am your’s irrevocably—bear 
me witness, my vows are sealed beforé their 
confirmation can possibly expose me to the 
charge of disobedience!’ 

I had only time for incoherent expressions of 
admiration for this noble girl, and resolution to 
abide by her father’s determination, when, as I 
had arranged with Nicolai, the old steward, a 
carriage drove up to the door, out of which I 
saw him step first, and proffer his assistance to 
a fine, noble looking wreck of a man, who, en- 
feebled by infirmity and emotion, could scarcely 
ascend the staircase. I went to detain him a 
moment below, while I in two words explained 
the matter to Mrs. F and to my sister So- 
phy, who, burning to know the result of my pro- . 
posals, had invited herself to spend the day in 
Baker street. 


Their sudden acquaintance with these delight- 
ful tidings gave to both of them an appearance 
of such equal agitation with their fair friends, 
that nothing short of parental instinct could have 
enabled him to distinguish her. When the fine 
old man entered, his white hair flowing on either 
side of his woe-worn countenance, all involunta- 
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ing under the scene. Sophy, who happened to 
be nearest the door, having made a hasty move- 
ment to save him from falling, he gazed fora 
moment steadfastly in her face, then shook his 
head, and, pushing her not ungently aside, made 
another step or two forward. It was to receive 
in his arms and heart, his own Alexina, whom, 
in the first transports of recognition, he called 
by the name of her long lost English mother. 

e left the parent and child to their own unut- 
terable emotions, and indemnified ourselves by 
sharing the transports of old Nicolai, who, after 
kissing with passionate devotion the hand of his 
master’s daughter, withdrew, and gave us the 
details of their long separation and its cause 

They were much too long and complicated to 
be repeated here. Suffice it say, that the capri- 
cious tyranny of Paul, and his wayward antipa- 
thy to every thing even remotely connected with 
England, involved Count Fedoroff in sudden and 
apparently hopeless disgrace,—and a _banish- 
ment to Siberia; amid the first shock of which, 
the unfortunate mother, before accompanying 
her husband, embraced with avidity the oppor- 
tunity afforded by the hurried flight of her coun- 
trymen from Petersburgh, to send her only 
child, a puny, tender infant, wholly unfit for the 
horror of a Siberian journey, to seek an asylum 
in England. An ample supply of money and 
jewels, sufficient to defray her education for 
years, accompanied the infant; but as the whole 
transaction (the affair of a few brief feverish 
moments of maternal alarm) was conducted by 
Madame Fedoroff after her husband’s.arrest, and 
while deprived of communication with him, the 
distressing circumstances of their reunion pre- 
vented his being immediately informed of the 
mame of the merchant to whom his child was to 
be consPed—and before he roused himself ta 
make the, alas! indispensable inquiry, his poor 
wife’s*reason had given way under the united 
evils of exile and bereavement. For years after 
his recall from banishment, did Count Fedoroff 
wander with his harmless and interesting ma- 
niac, in vain quest alike of restored intellect, 
and tidings of their child. 
clew or trace could ever be elicited from the 
poor Countess, till, on her death-bed, a few 
months ago, she had, in such a lucid interval as 
frequently precedes dissolution, distinctly pro- 
nounced, in the hearing of Nicolai, the name 
of Livingstone, connecting it, though incoherent- 
ly, with that of Alexina. 

The judicious old man, fearing to raise, on such 
slender ground, false hopes in his aged and grief- 


it was my fate to decipher; bat after waiting for 
some time its result, in intolerable suspense, he 
heard with delight the poor Count resolve on a 


the purpose of personal investigations. 
Their result has been already mentioned, and 
it only remains for me to tell, in a few words, 


the brief sequel of my soldier’s tale. Count Fe- 


Not the slightest | 


worn master, wrote, without communicating his | 
intentions to any one, the mysterious billet which |} 


voyage to England, and felt renewed hope in} 
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wence of so many females, and in anger of sink-| 


doroff had seen too much of the power of sorrow 
to rob the eye of meaning, and the cheek of 
bloom, to allow a worm to prey twice upon a 
daughter’s heart.—Had a peasant gained her 
affection in her days of friendless obscurity, | 
verily believe the chastened spirit of the good 
old man would have hailed him with grateful 
approbation. He was not, therefore, disposed 
to exclude from his heart, a soldier of. ancient 
family and unblemished reputation.. When | 
next saw Alexina’s letter of acceptance, which, 
precious as it was, I had insisted on replacing, 
before her father’s entrance, in her almost insen- 
sible hand, it bore, in addition to: her dear sig- 
nature, the trembling ratification ofa parent. 

What a contrast between Alexina’s- former 
nuptials, with their extorted consent,-and half. 
reluctant celebration, their ‘“‘cold marriage ta- 
bles,’’? and ‘* funeral baked meats,’’ so strange- 
ly interwoven, and our blissful union some 
months after, surrounded by friends, purchased 
and endeared by years of dignified suffering! 

There was the old Count, his frame invigorat- 
ed, and his affections: renovated—his faithful do- 
mestic reflecting his master’s every feeling, and 
partaking his every joy. F. and his kind-hearted 
wife—my darling Sophy—and last, not least, 
Lucy and her husband—for, as the picture could 
no longer go to the West Indies, (at least under 
my auspices,) the mountain came to Mahomet. I 
managed Harry Percival’s exchange into Wil 
loughby’s place, and while he was wooing and 
winning his West India flame, while ‘all Bar- 
badoes bell did ring’’—-those of St. George’s, 
Hanover Square, rung out their merriest peal, 
in honor of Jack Donovan and his little Russian 
widow. 

Count Fedoroff ended his life in Britain; and 
his daughter made, with the nearest male-heir, 
aa arrangement, by which she exchanged slaves 
and snow at the Pole, for eash and comfort a 
England. | 


GO, LET ME WEEP. 


Go, let me weep! there’s bliss in tears, 
When he who sheds them, inly feels 
Some i iy stain of early years, 
Effac’d by every drop that steals, 
Fhe fruitless showers of wordly wo 
Fall dark to earth and never rise; 
While tears that from repentance flow, 
In bright exhalement reach the skies. 
Go, let me weep! there’s bliss in tears, 
When he who sheds them, inly feels 
Some lingering stain of early years, 


Effac’d by every drop that steals. 


Leave me to sigh o’er hours that flew 
More idly than the summer’s wind 

And while they pass’d, a fragrance threw, 
But left no trace of sweets behind,— 

The warmest sigh that: pleasure heaves, 

Is cold, is faint, to those that swell 
The heart, where pure repentance grieves 
O’er hours of pleasure lov’d too well! 

Leave me to sigh o’er hours that flew 
More idly than the summer’s wind, 

And, while they pass’d, a fragrance threw, 
But left no trace of sweets behind, 
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Fistablishment of the German Hanse. 
BY DR. F. KORTUM. 

“As the Greek Amphictyons, who originally 
formed themselves for the prevention of private 
violence, determined to preserve also the gene- 
ral peace; so, in 1239, the Westfreisons entered 
inte an alliance with Hamburg, to protect the 
navigation of the Elbe. The accession of Lu- 
heck in 1241 was the cause of the term Hanse 
(alliance, connection) being used. By this al- 
liance, the parties pledged themselves to afford 
stipulated contributions of money and men for 
the protection of their rights, and the freedom of 
trade from Hamburg to the North, and, by land, 
between the Elbe and Trave. In 1247, Bruns- 
wick joined the league, and by this several other 
towns, particularly North German sea-ports, 
were encouraged to enter into an alliance, which, 
from the commencement of the 14th century, 
had ‘been increasing m importance and internal 
perfection. Regular protocols of their sessions 
had been kept since 1361, and in 1364 a charter 
of alliance was formed at Cologne, the contract- 
ing parties being Hamburg, Lubeck, Bremen, 
Wismar, Stralsund, and others, in all amount- 
ing to fifty-eight towns. ‘The number was after- 
wards increased to sixty-four, which were divid- 
ed into four departments, called circles. The: 
constitution of the Hanse may be divided into 
the legislative department, and the mercantile 
regulations—both branches springing frem the 
same root, and mutually supporting each other. 
The highest legislative authority rested with the 
deputies from the different towns; and the select 
committee of the confederacy, in its selemn meet- 
ings, was empowered to form new regulations, 
decide the differences between the Hanse and 
foreign powers, or between the members of the 
alliance; to regulate the contributions of money, 
m ships, or men, to declare war, conclude peace, 
oe and ratify treaties. Lubeck, as the principal 
me town, had gradually acquired the right ( with the 
me concurrence of some neighbouring towns) of 
summoning the allies within its walls regularly 
every three years at Whitsuntide, and oftener on 
extraordinary occasions.* Those who neglected 
me ‘O attend were, during the infancy of the al- 
me liance, threatened with fines (amounting to a 
@ “ark of gold), and even exclusion from the 
Se league; which punishments were not, however, 
me *trictly enforced. Although the representative 
me of every town was expected to attend, the ex- 
me pense induced many of the confederates to in- 


ee. *The writ of summons contained the principal objects 
ie for the consideration of the meeting, in order that the 
ie ‘eputies might come prepared with the proper instruc- 
me “ons. Such towns of a Circle as were situated near to 
me ach other, called a previous meeting to consult on their 
bp Particular circumstances, and te intrust a definite power 
my the deputies. For this purpose the allied territory 
my 28 divided into three principal Circles; but, since 1447, 
oe this division has been altered to nine Circles. The 
py uncils of these secondary assemblies summoned the 
magistrates of the several towns as often as necessary, 
Po vrwarded their resolutions to the principal town, Lu- 
m°cck, conducted the correspondence, and kept the ar- 
thves of the Circle, 
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trust the exercise of their particular rights to the 
neighbouring deputies, excepting on occasions 
which called for a general attendance. Places 
enjoying the advantages of the Hanseatic trade 
by contributions of men and money, had no voice 
in the assembly. On account of the intricacy of 
the business, the deputies were originally cho- 
sen from the legal and clerical bodres, and the 
President was required to be either a counsellor 
or a burgomaster. The custom of the 13th cen- 
tury, in electing lawyers as deputies, was inju- 
rious to the league by the introduction of Roman 
maxims and practice. Many assemblies of the 
Hanse had not the proper number of deputies, 
owing to the scarcity of those who were duly 
qualified; but it is no where stated how many 
voices were requisite for the passing of a legis- 
lative enactment; more regard being paid to the 
justice of the case than to mere technical for- 
malities. Those who neglected to attend on the 
day appointed were subject to a fine of twenty 
dollars each day of their absence, but the busi 
ness of the assembly was not delayed. The 
great hall im the Council House of Lubeck was 
magnificently prepared for the deputies, who 
were received by the civic authorities, and, on 
their entrance, presented with some of the old- 
est wine, kept for this especial purpose, from 
which circumstance it was called Khrenwein. 
During the assembly, the representative of Lu- 
beck acted as President, supported by those of 
Koln and Hamburg, the first on his right hand 
and the latter on his left. The remainder took 
their places according to established custom, 
theugh there were occasional contests for the 
precedence. At the opening sitting, the Burgo- 
master of Lubeck having thanked the deputies 
for their attendance, and received the usual con- 
gratulatory reply, the qualifications of the de- 
puties were examined, the apologies of the ab- 
sentees read, and the meeting then formally 
opened. All decisions were passed by a majo- 
rity of votes, and were binding for all the confe- 
deracy, though sometimes not enforced from a 
want of the proper executive force. The deci- 
sion, having been publicly read, received the seal 
of the principal town, which act gave authenti- 
city to all the decrees of the Hanse. 


‘‘The executive power was administered in 
Lubeck, where were also the treasury and the 
office for the state papers. This town, supported 
by its neighboring states, enforced the laws, con- 
ducted the correspondence with the chief towns 
and with foreign powers, collected the com- 
plaints of the members of the league, appointed 
one of its counsellors or burgomasters admiral 
of the fleet, and, in the intervals of the Assem- 
bly, was the centre of business. Since 1418, 
Lubeck, in conjunction with the neighbouring 
towns, was allowed unlimited power in times of 
emergency, when their acts were binding on the 
whole alliance, and thus was gradually fermed 
that permanent select committee so requisite in 
a confederacy. Lubeck, Hamburg, Rostock, 
Stralsund, Wismar, and Luneburg, transacted in 
this manrer ail the current business of the 
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league, and prepared all subjects to be present- 
ed for discussion to the general assembly. The 
punishments, inflicted by the executive, were, 
Ist, the ‘ Great Bann,’ or exclusion from the 
rights and privileges of the alliance, no member 
of which dared to transact business with one so 
excluded. It was difficult for those once eject- 
ed to be again received as members, as they 
were required to prove their repentance by com- 
pensation, penances, pilgrimages, sacrifices, and 
recantation. 2d, The lesser Bann, which deprived 
the offending town of its representation in the 
assembly, but not of its intercourse with the sis- 
ter towns. More trifling offences were expiated 
by the payment of fines. 

“The highest jurisdiction in all civil affairs 
was vested in the general Assembly. It was for- 
bidden under the severest penalties, for any par- 
ty, in consequence of differences, to call in the 
aid of a foreign prince, or any other potentate, 
even of the Emperor. If the citizens of a town 
were dissatisfied with the arbitration of their 
neighbours, the Assembly took up the matter; 
but expulsion was the inevitable consequence of 
requesting assistance from foreign powers. The 
finances of the league were supported, Ist, By 
the export and import duties. 2d, Extraordinary 
taxes imposed sometimes on towns, sometimes 
on wealthy citizens, in order to meet temporary 
or unforeseen emergencies. 3d, Contributions 
of individual members, which varied according 
to time and circumstances. The exhausted state 
of the treasury often prevented the execution of 
an undertaking at the proper moment. 

‘‘The fundamental laws were not numerous, 
and their efficacy was often defeated by undue 
influence. The following were, however, gene- 
rally respected. No merchant was allowed to 
transact business directly with one not belonging 
to the league. The citizen who during war re- 
nounced his right of citizenship in one of the con- 
federated towns, could not be received in any 
other. No person could be at the same time a 
citizen of two confederate towns. Conspiracy 
against the Council was punishable by death, and, 
im case of escape through flight, the offender 
was outlawed by all the cities. If a commu- 
nity deposed its council, it was subject to exclu- 
sion from the league, unless a fine was paid and 
pardon asked of the confederacy. Demanding 
redress from foreign powers was, as we have 
seen, punished by exclusion from the Harse. 


‘¢ The principal commercial regulations were 
the establishment of factories in foreign countries; 
viz. in London, Bergen, Bruges, for Flanders, 
France, and Spain, and Novgorod for Russia. 
These factories were of the greatest importance, 
and would seem to have suggested the idea for 
our establishments in the East Indies. The in- 
ternal regulation was very singular, consisting 
of several joint-stock societies, each having a 
president, a meeting of whom formed the com- 
mercial council. The most distinguishing feature 
of these establishments was an absolute monastic 
obedience, for the preservation of which mar- 
riage was forbidden. The members were bound 


| 


to continue their residence in the foreign eoun. 
try during ten years, when they were permitted 
toreturn home. The general laws of the facto. 
ries were passed by the Assembly at Lubeck, 
the commercial council of the factory being ab 
lowed to modify and form regulations according 
to circumstances.”’ 


ORIGINAL LETTERS OF VOLTAIRB. 


The following letters are part of a collection 
of MS. letters from Voltaire to his bookseller, 
Prault, now in the possession of P. Agar, Esq. 
of Brompton-square. They are desperate spe- 
cimens of English composition, and may serve 
to show the folly of affecting to write in a fo- 
reign language, when we know little about it. 


LETTER I. 


j have receiv’d madam a parcel of sheets ta- 
ken from the fourth and fifth canto of the henri 
ade. you and yr husband have both thought the 
little marqs X Signified Some new alterations, 
made in these places, and left by negligence and 
oversight. no. these little marques were only 
memorandum for me. j design’d to alter these 
passages but upon better thoughts j wav’d it, 
therefore go on without any scruple as j wish 
that work would be less unworthy of the trouble 
you take 


my Services to yr husband 
j am Sincerely yr most humb! Serv 


Vour 
LETTER II. 
madam 


these three weeks almost j have no news at! 
all from mr Berger. jam afraid he should be 
sick. pray madam, send me by the coach of 
* two copies of what has been printed al- 
ready. you know you have promis’d me 12 co- 
pies fairly bound when the book shall be printed 
} must have besides a hundred copies Sow’d at 
the price you will set upon; but j will pay for ’em. 
t’is a bargain I must absolutely make with yoo 
j have no mind at all to be a burthen upon you 
any way 

pray madam, is it true that the man j have 
Loaded with so many benefits, declaims against 
me. write me a word about it. j must know the 
truth j want Sir isaac Neuton’s optic, translated 
by coste it sells at paris. Send one by the same 
way, } mean, by the coach : 

j have received a letter from chevalier ds 
moussi. j have been unable to answer because 
j have been sick to death pray my Services ' 
him. ill write to him as soon as j can. 

my Services to yr father and husband 

v 


pray answer without ado 
ce 30 Aoust par Vassy 
En champagne 


* Too imperfectly written to eopy. 
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From Mawe’s Treatise on Diamonds, 
NOTICE OF PECULIAR DIAMONDS. 

The largest of all the undoubted Diamonds is 
{hat mentioned by Tavenier, as being in the 
possession of the Grand Mogul. In form it is 
an oval, about the size of half a hen’s egg. Ac- 
cording to the same traveller, who weighed it, 
its weight wa$ ?296 carats; it was probably fa- 
eotted all round in rose, as he does not state it 
was brilliant cut. This gem was found in the 
washings near Caldore, to the east of Golconda, 
about the year 1550. 

A large Diamond of a singular form, weighing 
193 carats, is said to have represented the eye 
of an idol, and to have been stolen from its po- 
sition by a French soldier, who-escaped with it 
to Madras, where he sold it for about £2000, to 
the captain of a ship; by whom it was disposed 
of in Europe for about £20,000. At length it 
(ll into the hands of a merchant, who sold it 
to Prince Orloif for the late empress Catharine 
of Russia, for the sum of £90,000 in cash, an 
annuity of £4000 more, and a title of nobility. 
In a former edition I stated that this diamond 
belonged to Nadir Shah; but this may be doubt- 
ed, as the Asiaties rarely part with Diamonds of 
a large size; nor dol believe that a single in- 
stance of the kind is known to have occurred. 

Tie Pitt or Regent Diamond is said to have 
been found in Malacca. It was purchased by 
Mr. Pitt, when Governor of Bencoolen, for less 
than £20,000; and weighed 410 carats. He 
brought it to London, had it cut m brilliant, and 
sold it to the Duke of Orleans, regent of France, 
£155,000, live thousand of which was expend- 
ed in the negotiation, delivery, &c. The cutting 
aud pol.shing this gem occupied above two years; 
‘he waole expense of which ¢s said to have fall- 
en little short of £3000, The fragments which 
were split or sawn from it were valued at some 
thousands. It weighs 136 1-4 carats and may 
justly be deemed the finest brilliant m Europe 
by calculation it is worth more than the sum 
nud tor it, and in 1791 a committee of jewellers 
valued it at above £400,000, 

The emperor of Austria possesses a fine yel- 
iow Diamoud, the largest of that color known; 
itis oblong and cut in rose, weighs above 139 
I-2 carats. It formerly was in the possession of 
the Grand Duke of Tuscany. : 

The Pigott Diamond is a brilliant of great sur 
face both in table and girdle, but is considered 
not of sufficient depth. Its weight is 49 carats. 
Tlis gemis valued at £40,000, and was, about 20 
years ago, made the subject of a public lottery. 
[t became the property of a young man who sold 
it at a low price; it was again disposed of, and 
itterwards passed into the possession of a jew- 
eller in the city, and is said to have been lately 
sold to the Pacha of Egypt for £30,000. It 
may justly be called a Diamond of the first wa- 
ter, and rank amongst the finest in Europe. 

A superlatively fine blue Diamond weighing 
44 carats, and valued at £30,000, formerly the 
property of Mr. Eliason, an emment Diamond 
merchant, is now said to be in the possession of 
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our most gracious sovereign. This unrivalled 
gem is of a deep sapphire blue, and from its ra- 
rity and color, might have been estimated at a 
higher sum. It has found its most worthy des- 


narch, whose refined taste has ever been con- 
spicuous in the highest degree. 

A green brilliant of exquisite beauty and great 
size, but of irregular form, is worn by the king 
ef Saxony, when in court dress, as a button. to 
the plume of his hat. 

A diamond of great purity, but of a bad form, 
has lately arrived from India. It is called the 
Nassuc, having been taken in the Peishwa’s 
baggage during the Mahratta war. It weighs 
79 carats and 2 grains, yet it is valued at only 
£230,000. Its form is triangular, and it is cut 
and polished so as to retain the greatest possible 
weight; but it exhibits none of the qualities 
which it would so proudly display if it had becnu 
well proportioned. 

The king of Portugal has a rough Diamond, 
which weighs nearly an ounce troy. It was 
found in the alluvium of the river Abaite; its 
form approximates to the octahedron. No po- 
tentate is so rich in Diamonds as this monarch: 
I had the honor of being shown his suite and es- 
timated it at more than two millions, 

A fine stone, weighing 101 carats, called the 
Nizam Diamond, was brought from India by Go- 
vernor Hastings; it made a most perfect bril- 


Queen Charlotte. 

An individual lately received a rough Diamond 
from Brazil, above 90 carats; which, when form- 
ed into brilliant, weighed nearly 32: it cost £200 
in workmanship. 

In the crown jewels of France is a fine light 
blue brilliant, which weighs 67 1-2 carats, and 
was estimated at above £100,000, 

In commerce Diamonds of magnitude rarely 
compensate the possessor, there being so few 
purchasers, A friend of mine told me, that his 
father bought a fine brilliant for £12,000, and 
kept it twenty years without being able to dis- 
pose of it.. Circumstances at length arose which 
rendered it necessary for him to part with it, 
on the best terms that could be obtained; it was 
sent all over Europe for two years and was at 
last sold for £9000! 

There are in the hands of individuals brilliants 
of considerable magnitude, from 20 to 30 carats, 
and a rough Diamond has lately been imported 
that weighs above, 80.* 


* Models of the principal Diamonds here described, 
representing their shape, size, and color, have been 
made by Mr. Mawe, and are exhibited by the Messrs. 
STOUT, in Cuesnur St. below Tuikp, in this city. 

LETTERS FROM GREECE. 

The sun was going down upon the gulf of 
AEgina, and clothing, witha soft mantle of light, 
the distant ruins of Athens, which seemed to the 
spectator like the present condition of Greece, 
illuminated in its closing hour by the prespect of 
A few straggling barks were lazi- 
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ly floating down the unruffled tide; and some dis- | 
mantled vessels of war moored near the beach, 
being either unfit for service, or wajting for the 
summons of battle.—Occasional flocks of crane, 
and the white stork, with here and there a solita- 
ry curlew, were fluttering up and down the shore: 
swarms of various insects were glittering in the. 
expiring sunbeams; and theglark blue ocean was 
sweetly slumbering under the still serenity of a 
breathless sky, which was almost without a cloud. 
The neighbouring islands of A2gina and Salamis 
appeared like fairy couches curtained by the gold- 
en clouds of the west, for the repose of the Gre- 
cian gods; and every object ground wore that 
rich magic mellowness for which a classical 
landscape is so emphatically prized. 
Seemingly forgetful of their country’s suffer- 
ings,a party of young people were assembled 
upon the seashore, dancing the Romaikato the 
music of violins and rustic pipes. The circle 
consisted of young men and girls, who, hold- 
ing each other by the hand, were following the 
movements of a beautiful Greek maid. At one 
time she would dart along, drawing her compa- 
nions, under their upraised hands; at another, 
she would conduct them by such intricate wind- 
ings, as almost to endanger the breaking the 
chain of hands and the unity of measure; but 
she invariably delighted by the gracefulness of 
her evslutions, as well as by the charms of her 
person and her wit. Her light auburn hair was 
crowned with flowers; a snow white veil mo- 
destly floated down her face; anda rich embroi- 
dered cestus encircled her slender form. Her 
face was perfectly Grecian, and her full black 
eyes could not fail to thrillthe gazer with unut- 
terable delight. She wasthe daughter of two 
aged peasants who resided at Athens; and 
though she had numerous admirers, none had 
ever possessed her heart. The horrors of war 
brooded over the land; and while her parents 
were alive, she indulged no desire to connect 
herself with any one, who might possibly involve 
her in misfortune. But how can woman indulge 
so unnatural a hope? How can she stifle a pas- 
sion which nature’s God has sanctioned and in- 
spired, and refuse the protection of one who is 
dearer than father or mother? Though the 
promise may tremble on her lips, it has no rest- 
ing place in the heart; and she who avowed her- 
self an apostate to the worship of the lovely 
goddess, reverently bends before her altar when- 
ever the all subduing passion takes possession of 
her soul, 
At this dance, there was a young man, the son 
of a wealthy Greek merchant of Corinth, who 
had retired at the commencement of the war to 
the romantic cliffs of Lepsina, cnce Eleusis, 
about 12 miles from Athens, where, with a wife 
and three daughters, he was desirous of spend- 
ing his days. It was the first time Demetrius 
had ever seen Mosco; but the impression was as 
indelible as if it had been forever. Her meek 
beseeching look—her airy step—the pulsation of 
her hand, as it faintly beat in his own while led 
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by it in the dance, had made a conquest of his 


heart, and he longed to become acquainted with 
ber. But they who know the strictness Wiih 
which Grecian girls are secluded by their parents 
will be aware of the difliculties of Demetrius. 
He followed her home that evening, but had not 
courage enough to accost her; and so delicate js 
true aflection, that it trembles i-st even its ho- 
norable advances should be construed into rude- 
ness.—Many a night, when all was still, did he 
hover around her cottage, playing under the win. 
dows some melodious token of his passion. But 
he never could arrest her attention except once, 
when he caught her sweet countenance for an 
instant through the lattice; but a chiding voice 
was heard and she was gone. He returned to 
his parents and sisters at Lepsina, but his heart 
still hevaiee around the Athenian cottage. 
Nothing can shake off from a man the indul- 
gence of the soft passion but the pursuits of ac- 
tive enterprise; and about this time it was cur- 
rently reported, that a Turkish fleet was seen 
about the harbor, and preparing to exterminate 
the remaining strength of Athens. Every Greek 
capable of bearing arms was immediately enlist- 
ed in the ranks; and Demetrius, among the rest, 
was compelled to forget the spoils of love for 
those of a warlike camp. Many secret landings, 
it was said, of the enemy were effected; and 
many outrages and violences committed upon 
the inhabitants around the coast; but the Grecian 
army was small, and unprepared for the assault, 
and there was no probability of its escaping the 
destruction of, the assailants. Demetrius was 
quartered near the seashore, not far from the 
cottage of Mosco, and had leisure to rellect 
upon the beloved being whoim he was called 
upon to protect. 


- 


From a Biography of the late Right Honourable 
George Canning, we learn that between the ages 
of fifteen and eighteen he was editor of ‘* The 
Microscosm,’’ a hebdomadal publication written 
by himself and some of his fellow students of Eton 
College. One of Mr. Canning’s communications, 
a poem on ‘* The Slavery of Greece,’’ is now 
spoken of as a very wonderful production, The 
publication was spoken of in high terms in the 
Reviews of the day, forty years ago. ‘The senior 
scholars of* Westminster School, excited by a 
spirit of emulation, began a paper called ‘* The 
Trifler,’’? and prefixed to the first number a car 
cature frontispiece, representing Critical Justice 
in the act of weighing their merits against the 
Etonians—the latter being aloft, kicking the 
beam, while their rivals rested unmoved on the 
ground. Young Canning, when shown this gra- 
phic performance, took up his pen and wrote as 
happy an epigram as ever was pointed:— 

‘*\V hat mean ye by this print so rare, 
Ye wits of Eaton jealous, 


But that we soar aloft in air, 
And ye are heavy fellows.” 


Mr. Canning and the present Marquis of Wel- 
lesley were, in the schools, eminently distin- 
guished for their classical attainments. 
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LEDYARD’S ACCOUNT OF THE NILE. 

In a letter to Mr. Jefferson, Ledyard gives the 
following account of this river below Grand Cai- 

«You have heard and read much of the Nile, 
and so had [; but when I saw it [I could not con- 
ceive it to be the same. What eyes do travel- 
lers sec with? Are they fools or rogues? For 
heaven’s sake hear the plain truth about it.— 
First—in regard to its size. Obvious compari- 
sous in such cases are good. Do you know the 
river Connecticut? Of all the rivers I have seen, 
it most resembles that insize. It is alittle wider, 
and may on that account compare better with 
the Thames. This is the mighty, the sovereign 
of rivers, the vast Nile, that has been metamor- 
phosed into one of the wonders of the world.— 
Let me be careful how I read, and above al! how 
i read ancient history. You have heard and 
read too, much of its inundations, If the thou- 
sands of large and small canals from it, and 
thousands of men and machines employed to 
transfer by artificial means the water of the 
Nile to the meadows on its banks—f this be the 
inundation that is meant, it is true; any other is 
false. It is not an inundating river. I came up 
the river onthe 15th to the 20th August, and 


about the 20th the water will be at the height of 


the freshet. When I left the river, its banks 
were four, five, or six feet above the water, and 
here in town I am told they expect the Nile to 
be only one or two feet higher at the most.”’ 

In his journal, transmitted to the African So- 
clety, under date of August 14, 1783, he says: 

‘The view in sailing up the Nile is very con- 
fined, unless from the top of the mast, or some 
other eminence, and then it is an unbounded 
plain of excellent land, miserably cultivated, and 
interspersed with a great numberof villages, 
both on its banks, and as far along the meadows 
as one can see in any direction. The river is 
also filled with boats passing and repassing-- 
boats all of one kind, and navigated in one man- 
ner; nearly also of one size, the largest carrying 
ten orfifteen tons. Onboard of these boats are 
seen onions, watermelons, dates, sometimes a 
horse or camel, (which lies down in the boat,) 
sheep, goats, dogs, men, and women. ‘lowards 
evening and morning they have music.”’ 


RIGID DISSENTERS IN RUSSIA. 

Abont noon we reached the small district 
town of Krestzi, and stopping in the suburb, 
close to the post-house, we were shown into a 
good-looking habitation, on the opposite side of 
the street. The peasant to whom it belonged 
Was absent, but the reception we met with from 
his wife convinced us that we should not have 
been made more welcome had he been at home. 
With the whole population of the suburb, 
umounting to upwards of 1009 souls, the family 
consisted of Starovwrtzi, or dissenters of the old 
faith, the rigidity of whose principles operates 
a3 powerfully on their intercourse with all whom 
they consider to be members of the orthodox 
Greck church, as the contracted spirit of the an- 


cient Jews did in preventing them from having 


any ** dealings with the Samaritans.’’? One of 
our number happening to have metal buttons on 
his travelling coat, and another having a tobac- 
co-pipe in his hand, the prejudices of the mistress 
of the house were alarmed to such a degree, 
that all the arguments we could use were insuffi- 
cient to prevaul on her to make ready some 
dinner for us. When compelled to do any ser- 
vice of this kind to such as are not of their own 
sect, they consider themselves bound to destroy 
the utensils used on the occasion; to prevent 
which loss, those who are more exposed to the 
intrusion of strangers, generally keep a set of 
progane vessels for the purpose. As the proprie- 
tor of the house we had entered, appeared in af 
fluent circumstances, it is not improbable he fur- 
nished it with something of the kind; but the to- 
bacco pipe proved an insuperable obstacle to 
their use. So great, too, is the aversion of this 
people to snuff, that ifa box happen to have been 
laid on the table belonging to them, the part on 
which it lay must be planed out before it can be 
appropriated to any further use. ‘They live ina 
state of complete separation from the church; 
only they cannot marry without a license from 
the priest, for which they are sometimes obliged 
to pay a great sum of money. ‘The sacrament, 
as it is usually called, they never celebrate; and 
baptism is only administered to such as are near 
death, on the principle adopted by some in the 
early ages of the church, that such as relapse, 
after receiving this rte, are cut off from all hopes 
ofsalvation. ‘Ihe only copies of the scriptures 
hitherto in use among them, are of the first or 
Ostrog edition of the Slavonic Bible, printed be- 
fore the time of the Patriarch Nicon, when the 
schism, which Jad long been forming, was ulti- 
mately completed by the alterations which that 
learned ecclesiastic introduced into the liturgical 
and other books of the Greek church in Russia. 
It has been asserted, that there exist among the 
Starovertzi, reprints of this Bible, in which 
every jot and tittle is religiously copied; but 
the pertinacity with which they secure the con- 
tinuance of the old Bibles in their families, and 
transmit them as the most precious treasure to 
their post*rity, renders it difficult to obtain 
copies for collation. It is a curious fact, and to 
it perhaps may be traced any disposition at pre- 
sent existing among this people to co-operate in 
the labours of the Bible Society, that when the 
first stereotype edition of the Slavonic Bible was 
printed in St. Petersburg, numbers of them,’mis- 
taking the word stereotype, and pronouncing it 
stardtype (old type), supposed’ that it wasa 
new impression of their ancient Bible, and pur- 
chased a considerable numher of copies, at the 
different depositories. Their predilection for 
copies of the old edition, has rendered them ex- 
tremely scarce in Russia; and when it happens 
that a copy is exposed to sale, it fetches several 
hundred roubles. Fortunately the proprietor of 
a small inn, being a member of the orthodox 
church, was not influenced by the contracted 
principles of his neighbours;and had we known 
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of his house before we entered the other, we 
should not have put these principles to the test. 
[| Henderson’s Travels in Russia. 
GERMAN ANECDOTES. 

fhe Baron de Canitz played an active part in 
the court of the Grand Elector of Brandenburg; 
and his domestic history affords a striking ex- 
ample of the influence which even at that pe- 
riod the opinion entertained of French civiliza- 
tion exercised on the manners of the rest of Eu- 
rope. Madame de Canitz, very rich and vola- 
tile, became, at an early age, the widow of her 
first husband. She then married a Count de 
Goltz, with whom at the end of several years 
she became disgusted and was divorced from 
him. The French taste was her delight. Paris 
furnished her with her caps and gowns, it occur- 
red to her that she might obtain a husband from 
the same capital. Accordingly she gave her milli- 
ner orders to send her a French cavalier, young, 
well-made, lively, witty, anda gentleman whom 
she might marry. ‘lhe commission was speedily 
executed. It is true that the person who made 
his appearance did not fulfil all the conditions 
stipulated by the baroness. He was tifty years 
of age; by no means good looking; and a little 
phlegmatic. There were even doubts of the au- 
thenticity of his titles of nobility; although he 
#allod himself Pierre de Larrey, Baron de Brun- 
bose. But he had the incontestible merits, in 
the eyes of Madame de Canitz, of having arrived 
from the capital of good taste, and of being a 
Frenchman. Without waiting for the result of 
the investigation, which afterwards proved that 
our lucky adventurer was only a younger son of 
a respectable family in Normandy, Madame de 
Canitz hastened to marry him, with all the due 
ceremonics, notwithstanding the jokes which the 
society of Berlin showered upon the extraordi- 
nary couple; and the event showed that she had 
not made a bad clioice, for they lived very hap- 
pily tegether. 
Ambassador from the Elector of Brandenburg 
at the court of Londen, on the accession of 
James Il., Besser acquired the renown of the 
greatest diplomatic ability, by an act which at 
the present day would be one of extraordinary 
jmpropriety. At that time, he who ceded prece- 
dence to his rivals was considered a weak poli- 
tician. Precedence then occupied the attention 
of the court, as indeed it did that of all classes 
of society. ‘Ihe Venitian Ambassador pretend- 
ed to have precedence of the ambassador of the 
Elector of Brandenburg; having been stimulated 
to this assertion by the Envoy of Cologne, who 
had yielded precedence to him. Besser de- 
termined to risk every thing rather than submit 
to similar degradation. The folding doors of 
the throne roo: ' wi. thrown open, the Veni- 
tian ambassad and advanced on the 
same line and began hisspeech. Suddenly, 
Besser, witho: taking his eyes from the king, 
oO. for a mor ent interrupting the sentence he 
was uttering, eized the rear of the Venitian am- 
hassador’s breeches, and hauled him back se- 
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veral steps. This insolence threw the Italian 
into the greatest confusion, and gave the advan. 
tage to Besser, who finished his speech as if no- 
thing had happened. His presence of mind and 
audacity not only received the approbation of 
James, and the applause of the corps diploma. 
tique, but contributed to his advancement. At 
a subsequent period, however, he experienced a 
whimsical disgrace in the career in which he had 
always officiated with glory. Sent to receive 
and compliment Peter the Great, who had fol- 
lowed the Russian embassy to Konigsberg, in- 
cognito, Besser was huddled in an immense 
Louis the Fourteenth’s wig. While he was 
making his bow, Peter snatched off his wig; and, 
having examined it inside and out, threw it inio 
a corner. It was a dreadful thing for a grend 
master of the ceremonies to appear in puble 
with a lace coat and a bald head! But nothing 
could put Besser out of countenance. He exin- 
cated himself with honor froin this very critical 
situation, 

Blucher frequently evinced traits of original- 
ty. He had the greatest esteem for the chiet of 
his staff, General Gneisenau. When Blucher 
was created a doctor at Oxford, he observed, 
“They ought at least to make Gneisenau an 
apothecary.’’ He left little property behind him, 
although the King of Prussia, who was very l- 
beral, besides the large emoluments attached to 
his appointments, gave him at various periods 
estates to ihe value of four millions of trancs. 
Blucher was so unfortunate as to be passionate- 
ly fond of games of chance. This extraordl- 
nary man, whose military vocation deciced- 
Iy announced itself from his earliest youth, 
for a long time ran the risk of failing in it 
altogether. Circumstances, in which he was 12 
fault, determined him, in 1772, to quit the Prus- 
sian service, in order to become a country farmer. 
Managing his business skilfully, in a few years 
he was enabled to buy an estate. Finding hin- 
self at ease, he had the greatest desire to return 
to the service. This favor he could never ob- 
tain during the life time of Frederic U.; anc 
he was not employed until 1786. 


SONG. 


How tike an ocean-voyage seems 
The changetul eourse of lite ! 

The pleasant airs and sunny beams— 
The tempest ard the strife! 


In pleasure’s bark with comrades gay 
The young adventurers start; 

But ah! what flattering dreams betray 
The too confiding heart! 


My bark is wreck’d, my hopes are gone, 
And taithless friends are fled; 

A cloud upon my path is thrown, = 
Tie flowers @ lite are dead. 


Yet link’d to this lone heart remains 
A charm no change may sever, 

For when were true Love’s sacred chains 
By tertune broken ! 
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CODE OF INSTRUCTION FOR HUSBANDS. 
‘ives need not show this to their husbands, 
tirit fall in their way—very well.] 

1, Let every husband be persuaded that, in 
the government of his family, his authority is 
paramount to every other, and that his respon- 
sibility is therefore weightier than that of his 
wife. Let him recollect that one word from him 
will go farther than stripes inflicted by her— 
and that whilst she sinks into gentleness and 
good nature, he must support government. 

2. Be careful to act with such discretion and 
cood temper towards your wives, as to allow 
them no occasion to contradict you. When we 
play the lon, it 1s not wonderful that they should 


act tue wger, 


*. Be careful to bestow upon the standing 


and capacity of your wives, that respect and af- 
fection which may seem to be applied in their 
adiwission to a participation in your plans and 
transactions, By thus consulting them, you will 
reLeve them froin the necessity of giving their 
advice unsolicited. 

‘, Exhibit that unexceptionable morality which 
no censor, mueh less an affectionate wife, could 
coudeian. It 1s the duty of husbands to be an 

ample of patience, goodness and sobriety, to 
thou families, 

5. Remember that the condition of a wife, 
wil every possible alleviation, is one of inces- 
saut care, of nameless inquietudes, and of pe- 
cular sutiering. 

6. Remember also, that whilst the wife is 
compelled to use the most consummate and 
‘clf-denying address, to perpetuate the aflec- 
tion of her husband, he secures and perpetuates 
her’s at a very stnall expense of pains and atten- 
Lion, 

7. Exact no more from your wives than you 
will be willing to accord under similar circum- 
stances. 

8. Submit to this code, and your wives will 
either conform to the foregoing, or else are in- 
curable Xantippes, and consequently not to be 
conciliated by any concession.—Columbian 
Star. 


WOMAN, 


\Voman—gentle woman, has a heart 
Fraurht with the sweet humanities of life, 
Swayed by no selfish aim, she bears her part 
In all our joys and woes; in pain and strife 
Ponder and still more farthtal! When the smart 
Of care assails the bosom, or the knife 
Or ** Keen endurance” cuts us to the soul— 
te support us—foremost to console ! 


Oh! what were man in dark misfortune’s hour 

Without her cherishing aid—a nerveless thing, 

nking ignobly ‘neath the passing power 

Of every blast of fortune. She can bring 

“ A balm for every wound ;”’ as when the shower 
More heavily fails, the bird of eve will sing 

Inricher notes ; sweeter is woman’s voice 

When through the storm it bids the soul rejoice, 
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Is there a sight more touching and sublime 
Than to behold a creature, who, till grief 
Had taught her lofty spirit how to climb 
Above vexation; and whose fragile leaf, 
Whilst yet “twas breathing in a genial clime, 
‘Trembled at every breath, and sought relief 
If Heaven but seemed to lour—suddenly 
Grow vigorous in misfortune, and defy 


The pelting storm that in its might comes down 
To beat it to the earth; to see a rose 
Which in a summer’s gaiety a frown 
Hath withered trom its stem, ‘nid wintry snows 
Lift up its head, undrooping, as if grown 
Familiar with each chilling blast that blows 
Across the waste of life—and view it twine 
Around man’s rugged trunk its arms divine, 


It is a glorious spectacle: asight, 
Of power to stir the chords of generous hearts 
To fecling’s finest issues; and requite 
The bosom tor all world-inflicted smarts. 
Such is dear woman! When the envious blight 
Of fate desceicds upon her, it imparts 
New worth—new grace—se precious odours grow 
Sweeter when crui shed—-more fragrant their wo ! 


Wir AND SENTIMENT. 


The following inscription is copied from a 
door in a village in Dorsetshire, Engiand. ‘‘John 
Stibbins, taylor, shocimaker, and astronomer, | 
also keeps a journeyman to do all kinds of car- 
penters and blacksmiths works and to hang bells, 
&e. Aney ladey er genteelman a8 bespeaks a 
cote ora pair of breeches, may nave it on Friday 
or Seturday without fail. N.B. beimg rumered 
abroad that I intended leaving off business on 
account of my being elected church warding, I 
hope my friends wont give eare to such blood 
thirsty reports. JOHN STIBBINS.”’ 

EFFECTUAL HARANGUE. 

A French author relates the “ollowing anecdote 
of a haranvue delivered by an English general 
to his troops assembied before the walls of Ca- 
diz, in 1702. Deterrained, if possible, to make 
himself master of that important post, he en- 
deavored to excite the ardour of his soldiers by 
the following short and singular address: ‘‘ En- 
glishmen,’? said he to them, “you who eat 
good soup and good meat every day of your 
lives, recollect that it would be the height of 
infamy and disgrace to let yourselves be beat by 
these dogs of Spaniards, who live upon nothing 
but oranges and lemons.’’ ‘This speech, though 
not of a very refined nature, produced a surpri- 
sing effect upon the soldiers, who gaily rushed 
forward with redoubled vigor to the attack of 
the walls. 

LORD BYRON. 
When Lord Byron was cut by the great, on 

account of his quarrel wit his Wife, he stood 
leaning on a marble slab‘at the entrance of a 
room, while troops of duchesses and countesses 
poured out. One little pert red haired girl stood 
a few paces behind the rest, and as she passed 
hin, said, with a nod, **Aye, you should have 
marrigd me, and this wouldn’t have happened to 
you.’* 
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REVERENCE FOR THE SABBATH. 


A curious work has lately appeared in Lon- 
don, entitled ‘* The Chronicles of London, from 
1089 to 1483.’’ It was written in the fifteenth 
century. The manuscripts were found in the 
British Museum. Among the curious anecdotes, 
contained in it, is the following: 

‘* Inthe year 1258, at Tewkesbury, a certain 
Jew on Saturday fell into a cess pool, and would 
not allow himself to be drawn out on a Saturday, 
en account of his reverence for his Sabbath: but 
Richard de Clew, Earl of Gloucester, would not 
allow him to be drawn out on the next day, being 
Sunday, because of his reverence of his own 
Sabbath, and so the Jew died.’’ 


SYMPTOMS OF INSANITY. 

My , 20r nephew, Lord ** *, was deranged.— 
The first symptom that appeared was, his send- 
ing a chaldron of coals as a present to the 
Prince of Wales, on learning that he was loaded 
with debts. He delighted in what he called 
book-hunting. This notable diversion consisted 
in taking a volume ofa book, and hiding it in 
some secret part of the library, among volumes of 
similar binding aad size. When he had' for- 
got where the game lay, he hunied till he found 
it.— Walpole. 


The habit of changmg names, or adding to 
them, has now become quite common. There 
was a gentleman, and a very worthy character, 
at, and member of Parliament, for Canterbury, 
who died 1781, viz:—Thomas Knight, Esquire, 
whose paternal name was Brodnax, and which, 
early in life, he changed for that of May, and 
afterwards, by a statute of 9th George I. he 
took the name of Knight, which caused a face- 
tious member of the House to get up, and pro- 
pose ‘fa general bill, to enable that gentleman 
ot take what name he please.’’ 


EDMUND BURKE. 

Two strolling players and their wives, 
who paid frequent visits to the neighborhood 
of Penn and Beaconsfield, chicfly on account 
of the hberal patronage of Mr. Burke, had 
acquired some celebrity from performing, 
by meansof rapid changes in dress, and con- 
siderable powers in mimicry, all the eharac- 
ters im the pieces which they represented.— | t 
On one of these occasions a fox-hunter was 
to be exhibited, to whom a pair of leather 
small-clothes was decived an indispensible 
article of dress, but umvrtunately there was 
no such article in ‘vardrobe. In this 
diterama Mr. Burke, wao was then at Gen. 
Haviland’s at Penn, and whose invention 
and assistance commonly contrived to over- 
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a moment he was at iiult, but soon recol- 


come their difficultiesswas applied to:—For 
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lected that the identical garment formed 
part of his host’s military costume. ia 
to procure it, however, was the difliculty 

‘To ask for it, they knew would have ap. 
peared in the eyes of the owner a specics of 
profanation. The old general was held 
fast in bed by the gout—the wardrobe sivood 
close by the bed, and in this seemingly se 
cure station were deposited the leathern in- 
dispensibles. Come Dick,” said Burke to 
his brother Richard, who equally enjoved a 
jest of this kind, “* we must out-general the 
general; you must be the decoy, and [ sia! 
be the thief; attack the old soldier on his fue. 
vorite military topic; lead him to the height 
of Abraham, where his prowess was 
played with Wolf; fight the battle and slag 
the slain once more; and in the mean tine 
if my fingers be nimble, and my luck vood, 
[shall be enabled to march off with the 
breeches.” This jocular scheme wes sue- 
cessfully accomplished, and subsequently 
aflorded a frequent topic for merriment to 
the visitors of Penn. 
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Naral 4Anecdote.—A respectable gentleman, 
now resident in Liverpoel, was born in Sait- 
house-lane.—His father was a boatswain on 
board a frigate, and his mother to make outa 
living, kept a public house. When the hero of 
this tale was three years old, his mother took 
him on board the frigate, then by chance in the 
river Mersey, and returned to fetch papa some 
little luxuries, (tobacco, &c.) Before she re- 
turned, the captain came on board, and ordered 
the vessel under weigh, and the distracted boat- 
swain was reluctantly compelled to take the 
little fellow ona cruise. It was soon known 
that the sailing orders were for Plymouth; and 
without loss of time the agonised mother set olf 
thither, which was seventy years since, a jour- 
ney of no trifiing undertaking, Befure she 
could reach this place, the frigate had been or- 
dered to a foreign station, and on her voyage 
thither, captured some merchant vessels. The 
boy had become well known to all the crew, 
who nursed him well, and was also noticed by 
the officers. The commander one day called 
the father abaft, and considerately proposed to 
put the boy on the books. After a moderate 
hesitation on the part of papa, he was en- 
tered as captain’s clerk. By this time they had 
reached their destination, and had soon, under 
Admiral Rodney, a rencontro with the enemy, 
when the boy, coming on deck to see the action, 
was wounded in the leg by a musket shot, and 
returned among the list of wounded. Ina little 
time, we believe before the boy was six years old, 
the prize money was divided, and the father re- 
ceived in the boy’s hat seventy pounds as his 
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SCHOOL OF FLORA. 


NEW SERIES, 
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No. XV. 
Botanic Name ) NUTTALLA GRANDIFLORA. 
English Name > Vissourt Ponpy. 
French Name \ Pract blane du Missourt. 

‘There are in the vast regions west of the Mississippi, 
many handsome plants, resembling somewhat the garden 
poppies, Puparer and Argemone. They were first nou- 
ced by the expedition ef Lewis and Clarke in 1805, and 
have been deseribed by Pursh, Nutt dl, &e. under the 
erroneous name of Bartonta, which belongs to a very 
diferent genus. Others have dedicated this genus to 
Nuttall. 

‘Three species are known, all producing sweet scented 
blossoms. Hut this, which has the largest Lowers, is the 
most beautiful. These flowers are remarkable for their 
large size; they are yellowish white, with ten acute pe- 
tals, and resemble the blossoms of some Cactus. It is 
found wild on the banks of the Missouri, Arkansas, and 
other western streams, and blossoms in the fall, from 
August to October. The beauty of this plant entitles itto 
cultivation, and it has been introduced in the gardens of 
Europe, where it has been designated by many names ; 
Ornata, Bartonia decapetala, Nuttala ves- 
pertina, and N. grandiflora ; this last is the best name. 

The genus belongs to the natural family of Loasines, 
and to leosandria monogynia of Linncus. But instead 
of having 20 stamina as in this elass, it has 200 or 300. 
Nhe biossoms expand only in the evening, and last many 
“ays @ black juice exsudes from the plant when wound- 
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ed; which indicates some propertics; but they have 
not yet been investigated. 

The root is biennial and fusiform, the stem is rough 
and branched, angular, and 2 to 4 feet high. Leaves, al- 
ternate, sessile, oblong, acute, unequally pinnatifid, 

Flowers terminal, solitary. Calyx five cleft, bearing 
the petals and stamina, base investing the germ. Ten 
whitish petals, oval lanceolate, unguiculate, acute, vein- 
ed. Upwards of 200 stamina, with yellow anthers. One 
tubular style. Capsul one Celled, witb many seeds, in 
longitudinal rows. 

It is one of the floral emblems of PRESUMFTION. 


No. XVI. 
Rotanic Name } BRYONTA ALBA, 
English Name > }Vhite Brio: y. 
French Name ) Brione blanche. 
A vine of the creat family of Gourds, or CUCURBITES, 
and ef monoccia of Linneus, although some species are 
Divecivus. It isa native of the north of Europe, and is 


som@times cultivated in cardcts, as an elegant vine, and 
for The medical properties of the root, which is very 
larze, sometimes a yard long, thiek, tuberose, and white, 
It was formerly much «steer ed as a Cathartic, somce 
what similar to Scam: * d Jaap. 

All the Gourd tribe con. ‘tvines with tendrils, and 
blossoms ef two sorts, th stemle containing a few sia- 
mina comected or unite .ogether in different ways: 
while the fertile blossoms produce often very large and 
excellent fruits, such as Mclons, Pumpkins, Squashes 
Cucumbers, &c. 

This Briony has been called white, from its white 
root: it blossoms in summ:. The stem climbs several 
feet high, the leaves are ordate, lobed and anzular, 


| with opposite tendrils and axillary blossoms in small ra- 
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cemes. The calyx is five cleft, the corolla has five lobes; 
there are three stamina and three stigmax, ‘The berry 
ig round, small, and red. 

The root being perennial, throws a new stem every 
year, as in all perennial vines, 

It is one of the floral Emblems of Discusr. 


The Tea plant, whose leaves form so impor- 
tant an article in our commerce with China, is 
not known to grow spontaneously in any other 
part of the world. It is anative of Japan, Chi- 
na and Tonquin. Though we have here a vari- 
ety of names to distinguish the different kinds of 
tea, yet Linnwus says there are but two species 
of the plant, viz. the bohea or black tea and the 
viridis or green tea. The plant is said to grow 
equally well ina pooras arich soil; but that which 
grows in rocky ground is superior to that which 
grows in light soil, while that produced ina clay 
soil is the poorest kind. The leaves are not fit 
for being plucked till the plant is of three years 
growth. The Chinese are themselves fond of 
good tea, and are at much pains to procure it of 
an excellent quality. 


METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS 


FOR JUNE, 1828. 
Taken at Murfreesborough, within one mile of the 
centre of the State of Lennessee. 


© 
xi ¢ 
> ~) ° ° 
1166) 66 | 69 | 71] 76 75 } Fair. 
QT 74178 | 82] 81 SO Pair. 
3176179 | 86) 90 89 | 85 Fair. 
4} 82 82187 | 921-90) #8 | Pai. 
5180! 82 | 87 | 90] 89 | Fair. 
6179 80 $7 89 89 | 82} 
7177} 79 | 82 | 84] 83) 80] Fair. 
9174175 | 77 | 821 80; 78) Fair. 
y | 66 | 69 | 78 | 83] &2 | 7S | Fair. 
10 | 68 | 74 | 82 | 82] Sz | 81 | Fair, 
1176) 7417 80 | 78 | 74] Changeable, 
12172) 72)74 70] 75) Pair. 
13} 65 | 70} 74.577 | 76 | 75 Farr. 
14) 67 | 72) 78 | 79] Fair. 
15 | 74177) 81 | 84] 84; SO] Fair. 
16 176] 77 | 83 | 897 $6) Par. 
17175176 | 83 | 85 | 85 | 85 Fair. 
18 | 77 | 79 | $2] 85 | 85 | 88] Fair. 
| 80 2185 | 80] Fair. 
9) 73 | 75 | 82 | 80] 80 | 78 | Changeable, 
9117 76 79 | 84] 81 | 80 | Changeable. 
©2176 176) 81 | 85 | 86 | $4 Fan. 
25 178 | 80 | 85 | 88 | 87 | °S | Fair. 
24179 | 81] 86] SY] 88) Fair. 
25 179 | 82188 | Fair. 
25 | 79 | 80 | 83 | 86 | 84 | 81 | Changeable. 
27 | 77179 183 | 86 | 84 2} Fair 
OZ | 76) 78 | 84) $8 1 84) $2 4 Fair. 
29 | 78 | 80 | 83 | £7 | 85 | 82 | Clondy. 
30 | 77 | 78 | 83 | 84 | 84 | 85 | Fair, 


The Thermometer hanging inside a brick wall, 
with a full Southern exposure. 
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CURE FOR THE FEVER AND AGUE. 
A writer in the Charleston Mercury recom” 


-mends the following prescription for the cure of 


the Ague.—Take a gill of very strong coffee 
mixed with an equal quantity of lime juice; the 
dose to be taken just before the fit of ague is 
expected. A single dose had cured an acquain- 
tance of the writer, who had nearly forgotten it 
when he came across a review of ** Dr. Pou- 
queville’s Travels in the Morea,’’ which con- 
tained the following paragraph: 

‘*[T have often seen intermitting fevers gub- 
dued entirely by a mixture of coffee and lemon- 
juice, Which is the general remedy for them, al! 
over the country. The proportions are three- 
quarters of an ounce of cofee ground very fine 
—two ounces of lemon-juice, and three of wa- 
ter. The mixture to be drank warm and fast- 
ing.”’ 

BABYLON. 
How is Baby!on become a desolation among the nations! 
Jer. $0. 23. 
O’er the proud towers of Babylon, 
VV oe and destruction drear, 
Uniook’d for, suddenly came down, 
And mocked each dreaming seer ; 
Mysterious writing had unroll’d 
The cownfal of her throne, 
The doom of other lands he told, 
He could not rcad his own. 
Patten are ber halls, her paleces, 
‘The chambers of ber kings, 
And lett a howling wilderness, 
Where the night demon sings: 
Here lies, to desolation given, 
All that was bright and fair ; 
The tower, ‘whose top should reach to heaven 
Its relics moulder there. 


From age to age her stream hath kept 
lis joyous course along ; 

Its banks, as when the Hebrews wept, 
Are echoless to song: 

And he who asked the eaptive’s lay 
Of old, by ‘ Babel’s streaw,’ 

Is now as desolate as they, 
His land, like their’s, a dreom. 


For, lo! Heaven's cleaving curse foreshewn, 
Hath swept the peopled land ; 

Chaldea’s pride, and Salem’s throne, 
lave felt an equal hand: 

But, Judah! yet shall happier days 
Break on that nicht of thine, 

And brighter than the noontude blaze 
Thy evening star shall shine. 

sut o’er that city of the day, 
The hope of morning never 

Shall dawn; 2 home for beasts of prey 
For ever and for ever: 

Never to bear man’s busy hun, 
Nor echo to his tread, 

While Desolation walks the dumb 
Drear city of the dead! 


Here, where in pride the monarch dvreit, 
Where slaves their homage paid, 
While to the sun the Magian Kaelt, 
And the Chaldean prayed : 
Alike the sunshine and the cloud, 
The calm, the tempest’s eweep, 
No ray so bright, no voice so loud, 
To break that iron sieep. 
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LOVE HAS BEEN THERE. 
SUNG BY MR. PEARMAN. 


Feeling ly. 
= 
Love has been there, those dark eyes speak Of sad and hope - less 


hours ; On that youngcheek In vain we seek, The bloom of 


Tho’ oer thy form gay robes may flow, 


Tho’ gems a - dorn thy hair ; They hide not woe, © Too 


Lentando. 


love, love, love, Love has been there. 


2. 
Can one so young, so fair and young, The youth is gone—he left behind 
Have lost the smiles of youth ? The step the glance of care ; 
{as falsehood sung How chang’d I find 
With artful tongue Thy form, thy mind! 
Too well dissembled truth? Love has been there. 


Have blissful thoughts allur’d thee on 
And faded when most fair? 


The look—the tone They say that men have never died 
Of bliss is gone, When Love’s first dream was lost ; 
Love has been there. ~ ‘That woman’s pride 
Can turn aside 
3. The shaft that wounds her most; 
1 met thee first, one happy night That Love ne’er kills—it may be so, 


Anddeath may shun despair ; 

But tears may flow, 
And well we know, 
Love has been there. 


With him—who smil’d on thee ; 
Thy step was light, 
Those eyes were bright, 

Aud gay and kind was he. 


\ 
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: well we know Love, love has been there ; Love, Bi 
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Breathes there a being of this boundless earth 
Whose heart owns full dominion 


Of that “queen of souls,’ enchanting poesy ? 


A VISION. 
Oh! all my fondest cherished hopes have fed, 
Thought I, and on my couch once more reclined 
My weary limbs, and piliow’d there my head, 
When care and anguish left my troubled mind. 
I had a vision—fancy sketch’d the scenes, 


_ While a pure Spirit hover’d o’er my dreams. 


Bat, ere I slept, the sunshine of those days, 
_ Long since departed, and their brightness too, 
Burst on my mind like unexpected rays, 
Like sunbeams through a cloud, upon my view! 
For storms had rag’d within my troubled breast, 
Which that bright Spirit sweetly lull’d to rest. 


I sat pon the summit of a cliff, 
That proudly look’«| down on the dark blue sea, 
And saw a beautiful, but frail, light skiff 
Glide by, that seem’d from ev’ry danger free. 
The Spirit said, * The heav’ns are bright and fair, 
,bark—Hope, Love, and Friendship’s 
ere. 


I look’d above—unclouded skies I saw— 
Then down upon what seem’ a sea of light: - 
Both Love and Friendship plied a golden ore, 
While at the helm sat Hope, with eyes as bright 
As ever look’d upon a world like this— 
For she was steering for a port of bliss. 


“Behold!” the Spirit said. A sable cloud 
I saw approach, and hover o’er the spot; 
Thefstruggled—soon its shadow was their shroud, 
And their fair forms sunk to some coral! grot. 
Too late I cried, “On! blessed Spirit! save 
Hope, Love, and Friendship from a watery grave !”’ 


She answered thus—* A billowy wave may form, 
Exist a moment, and then cease to be; 

And one bright sunbeam may that wave adorn, 
And then expire upon a sunny sea: 

Thou knowest Youth and Beauty here may bloom; 

That here, too, they may meet an early doom. 


“Thy own frail bark is launch’d—and thou hast 
spread 
Its sails—’tis freighted, too, with hapes and fears: 
The former have been wreck’d—thy friends are dead— 
Life is a troubled sea—a ® vale of tears.” 
Thine, when gliding to some blissiul shore, 
Like that frail ski, may sink to rise no more.” 


* Reveal thy self—for earth is not thy sphere,” 

I cried—and heav’nly Hope stood forth reveal’d ! 

She Those foud hopes you’ve cherish’ 
ere, 

Thy earthly hopes, are sunk—their fate is seal’d.”’ 
Then said, (and pointed as she look’d on bigh,) 
**Seck me ip heav’pthou’lt find me in the sky !”’ 

TREMONT. 
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INTEMPERANCE. 
O say no more the wine-cup’s wave 
With peace and pleasure flows; 
Of hope and happiness the grave, 
Fraught with a thousand woes. 
O tell me not the burning bowl 
Still sparkles high with joy; 
It is the Sey!la of the soul— 
It foams but to destroy. 


I’ve seen a prosp’rous youth embark 
On life’s eventful tide; 

His bark approach’ the whirlpool dark, 
In all her princely pride: 

But, ah! wide yawning to his sight, 
Where roll’d the raging swell, 

He steer’d her from the realms of light, 
Into that gaping hell. 


I’ve seen the lip of genius quaff 
That ever burning bow]; 

And with a wild and haggard laugh, 
l’ve seen his eycballs roll. 

Ay, roll and writhe in madness deep; 
With trembling hand and breath 
I’ve seen him o’er his dark woes weep, 

And seize the dart of death. 


O God! that thus the fairest flowers 
Of seience and of song, 
Should wither in ambrosial bow’rs, 
That should to fame belong ! 
O God! that genius should be prone 
To taste the torturing bow], 
Which hurls proud reason from her throne, 
And blasts the biijliant soul! 


Mark what the mighty sword hath slain, 
The pestilence, and pride; 

Roll forth the millions of the main, 
The sword of suicide— 

Still dark intemperance may tell 
Terrific trophics o’er; 

In number she hath doom’d to hell 
Ten thousand thousand more. 


MILFORD BARD. 


ABSENT LOVE. 
Air—* O, Lassie, art thou sleepin’ yet ®” 

Serenely sweet, at parting day, 
When lab’rers wind their homeward way, 
The warbler chaunts his parting lay, 

Aad coos the plaintive ring dove, 
Romantic Schuyikill, o’er thy rocks 
I’ve stray’d with careless flowing locks, 
There listed to the bleating flocks, 

And thought on bim | most love. 


He, far upon the stormy sea, 

Is dead to all but love and me; 

Oh! could | now his form but see, 
woul! make my burden’d heart light. 

With him in Cupid’s rural bow ’r 

I’ve pass’ the soft beguiling hour, 

Nor dream’d of weary absence pow’r, 
Which changes day to miduight. 


The warbling bird its note may sing, 

The wood with minstrelsy may ring, 

But all their charms no comfurt biing 
To mea wand’ring lost love: 

But Hope, a sweet and last relief, 

Alone survives to silence grief, 

And yield my breast a sweet relief, 


That sull Vil meet my dear love. A. M.P. 
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FANCY AND FACT. 


I would I were in Italy; I have read 

Of bnght skies, and ever-smiling plaing, 
Where flowers bioom eternally ; of groves 

Of golden fruit, the luscio is orange, 

And reviving lemon; and its musie ' 

Oh! the sweet songs of ltaly | so soft, 

And soul-enchanting ! like the strains, angels 
Delight to warble in their paradise. 
T dream by day, my life is made of dreams; 
They hover ’round my pulow in the night, 

Nor do they vanish when the day-light breaks, 
But hang upon my memory forever. 

In sober silence, l lave olten mus'd 

On these ethereal creations; and 

My dreaming hanes then has watted me 

Into the land of minstrelsy and heroes. 

1 have seen the Tiber, the proud Tiber, 

With her ** yellow waves ;” aud upon 
The seven-hill’d city in its days of pride, 

Then o’er its fallen grandeur wept in truth; 
Bath’d in the water of the gentle Po, 

Aud slept in verdant groves, on rosy pillows ; 
And then [ve listen’d to Italian strains, 

Su sweetly warbled—but that was nota dream, 

} would it were ; ar yet—b it list my tale, 
There came from Italy, « bright, gay girl, 

With sparkling eves, Uiat shan the stars above, 
And hair so dat ie and rich and be mutual, 

I dreamt saw a iove ev'ry t. 

Then her form——jid you e’er dream of fairies? 
Or the Medicean Venus, or the graces, 

Or any form, Uiat might be deem’d pertection 
I see her, even now it taney’s hirror, 

And yet it is in sain I strive to paint her, 

Beyond all earthly things she was so lovely. 

She was not fair, and vet, there was a bloom 
Upon he r che: 4 a whiteness on het brow, 
Betraying something of the rose and bly. 

l iov’d my bright Italian, whea she sung, 

The nightingale would hush her strains, aud listen ; 
‘There was a sweetness in that angel voice, 
Which o’er the soul, shed such tranquillity, 

It never could awake, but to adore. 

On! how Llowd, vet dard not tell her so; 

A stern, dark, old lialian, at her side, 

W ould not permit a touch otf her taw hand, 
Much less a gentie whisper in her ear. 

| deem’d he was the father of the man, 

So “screw'd my courage, to the speaking point,” 
And made a bold avowal of my love. 

Then had the earth *Sop’d wide and swallow’d me,’ 
Had my limbs “ relNs’d their offices,” 

Or my heart become a trogid mass of tee, 

would not have been a wond’ yous circumstance 
The grim old wretch eried out, * it is ma sposa,”’ 
And lis marce, precn, jealous eves, at iit’, 
Then with my dark ey’d sougstress on his arm, 
Who all the while lo ks) les e, ana lovely Loo, 
Ly ft me like one condemn d to imstant death 

] have not seen them since, save in my dreams, 
Where still, that dat k old amorite pursues mic, 
And thunders in mine ears, ** it is ma sposa.”’ 


| 
| 
| 


Aly’ 


W hen moment« like these are unceonecpon 
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AN EVENING WALK. 


llow sweet to rove af @ventide, | 
"Mid lowely landscapes stretching 
Where Nature, in het geyeet mood, 
Adorns the lawn or lonely wercxl, 

Aad gentle breezes softly bear 

Ambrustal balm the air, 

*T was such an eve along the g'ade 

wander'd with t biae ey'd 

Pais 1, lovelpeet of the vale. 

To tell of lowe my tend r tale ~ 

w to the breast 

ocean, inthe waveless weet, 

lingering, on the hille of 

A cloud of mech and radant 

And tipt with Gis last roey ray 

The distant temp! 
Now slowly tne 

‘The glowing pe siru k the view, 
W here, from the weet, redectson feil 

In light the dell 

pan the lb li and valley gay. 

And brillant billows of the bay: 

Where ma aship her sai 


lhe 


ch 


ie id. 
] sj he fits hile ray we 


And on the tall woods waving bgh, 

Beneath a clear clowdloas sky, 

bear chow? ie val 

Where a bone ots nee 

\\ it many rust en reves 

‘Tt Wine! | roves. 

Ou a hich rock, that hath brav'd, 

ith hol a 

To view the Cas or! ty 1 

Ar! hear th wounds, that o'er and o'er, 

bi autilul she stocwd. she 

‘bhe being of a visron dream'd— 

Alone of ry torm and tace: 


calles riivd tyranny, 
Another? t royaily 

And one! the gilt of Nature giv'n, 

‘Le mi ake cen earth th lke a lieay a. 
tice dsplay'd, 


It dweils within the lish ad mind, 


Bil. of rule wither « pend, 
And the trrat off 


ring ol a 


Wik iti | in il) 

t uri ‘ ‘ tat 

‘at h kn ledee oft hath graced 
loved to roum ty lelese heart 


And taste of nature and of i? 


MILFORD BARD 


* Socrates, Carn wiles. Pilato 
TO—. 


'y ote ling 


acro with t! sunny how, 
why should that hei! reveabmng, 
‘Lin youn¢, vury heart lair apoe 


() not the hour toe deor, and too 
For one shade of son row 

All thy ulls—all thy caro s+—trom thy bosom retreating, 
Shou! leave alithat mtoh ppiners 


[ have been told, thatin her native land, 

She was not deem’d more beautiful than others; 
I searce give credence to the tale, aud vet, 

It may be so; ah, me! this dreaming life, 

That shows us hopes, we sigh to realize, 

But which stern Fortune cruelly forbs; 

And yet we sigh and fret, and still hope on, 
And—psha! 1 would I were in Italy. 


Beliewe me, the arrow 
To reach thy ing feart. mh 


fate thet wae speeding 
wot LAere hod a reet 


No :—though the pang was acute and thy bosom was 


bole 


Forget ite er thrill’d in sweet Adelaide's breast 


SELIM. 


| 
: 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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TO DR. D , OF COLUMBUS. 


An humble lyre that long hath lain, neglected in its 
slumbers, 

Would wake its feeble strings again, unnoticed though 
its numbers: 

A harp of praise it fain would be, where praise is am- 
ply due, 

And dedicate its lay to thee, whilst feeling still is true. 


It e’er has been the proudest wreath, upon the laurel’d 
brow, 

When lifted by no flatt’rer’s breath, the bane of worth 
below; 

But placed by merit only there, a tribute of its own, 

Which Envy vainly tries to bar from ‘Truth’s celesual 
throne. 


Such ‘tis the minstrel’s pride to praise, his duty to 
record, 
And tires of early incense raise, fresh from the spirit 
It is ~ holiest task below, at justice’s shrine to kneel, 
And all those ardent kindling’s know, which but her 
votaries feel. 


But friendship’s fire may doubly claim this more than 
earthly pleasure, 

When virtue’s pure and steady flame, stamps it a sa- 
cred treasure, 

The friendship too, of buoyant youth, without deceit’s 
caress, 

The clear unsullied light of truth, in all her loveliness. 


Such would surround thy spirit now, embrace thy 
willing heart, 

And feel the joys that ever flow, with each still warmer 
Start: 

But ’tis not for the taste of this that duty strikes the 
lyre, 

Nor the eternal springing bliss which circles round its 


fires 


But as a willing votary of merit’s modest claim, 

Of worth, whose aim is but to be superior to a name: 

And if the miustrel bid thee prize the humble oaken 
crown, 

*Tis that thy soul may ever rise o’er flattery’s cold re- 
now. 


Press on, yet need I bid thee press, where Nature 
marks thy way, 

And seek that love, whose power to bless, is more than 
pleasure’s sway, 

That love began auspiciously within thy throbbing 


breast, 
Whose winged car will mingle thee among the count- 
iess blest. 


And mav thy peace within her arms ne’er want a 
resting place, 

But like her gently budding charms, increase with 
reasou’s pace ; 

Whilst years roll onward, first in bliss, until life’s 
peacetul even, 

And when time bids thee yield up this, find after joy 
in heaven. J. 


JUVENILE. 
A word in English you will find, 


Seven letters it contains; 
From which, if two are ta’en away, 
Exactly eight remains. FREIGHT. 


THE CASKET. 


A PARTING SONG. 
When will ye think of me, my friends? 
When will ye think of me? 
—W hen the last red light of the sunny day 
From the rock and the river is passing away ; 
When the air with a deep’ning hush is fraught, 
And the heart grows burdened with tender thought ; 
Then let it be! 


When will ye think of me, kind friends? 
When will ye think of me ? 
—W hen the rose of the rich midsummer-ttme 
Is filled with the hues of its glorious prime ; 
W hen ye gather its bloom, as in bright hours fled, 


From the walks where my footsteps no more may treatt, 
Then let it be! 


When will ye think of me, sweet friends ? 
When will ye think of me? 

—When the sudden tears o’erfloyyyour eye 

At the sound of some olden mei#dy ; 

When ye hear the voice of a mountain-stream ; 

When ye feel the charm of a poet's dreann— 
Then let it be! 


Thus let my mem’ry be with you, friends! 
‘Thus ever think of mec! 

Kindly and gently, but as of one 

For whom ’tis well to be fled and gone ; 

As of a bird from a chain unbound ; 

As of a wand’rer whose home is found— 
So let it be! 


THE PUZZLER. 
A REBUS. 
An ancient temple now in Rome, 
Cover’d by a most splendid dome ; 
‘The man who did ot prophets save 
One hundred, in a lonesome cave. 
The son of Solomon the great, 
Successor to the royal state. 
‘The son of Penelope, who went 
While young, to seck his father’s tent; 
The learned man of Miletus, 
Preceptor to Demosthenes ; 
A king who Xerxes did oppose 
With a few men, whose courage knows 
No bounds but death : and she 
Whose tears we hear did swell the sea: 
One, who a Roman History wrote 
In Greek: and eloquently spoke— 
He, who in Paradise did stand, 
Until he broke his God’s command— 
A tameus tower, of which we read, 
Erected by old Noah’s seed— 
‘Li’ oppressors who did Israel keep, 
Until their land did sorely weep— 
One of **the seven wise men of Greece,” 
W hose father was Examius :— 
Lastly, take Hezekiah’s queen, 
W hose character we all esteem. 
The initials rightly joined will make 
A village in our pleasant State, 
W hose situation is adinired 
By all who love a lite retred. 
New Jersey, 1$28. 


SCYLAX. 


ENIGMAS. 

A celebrated Queen—what sportsmen do— 
half a cure for a pulmonary complaint, make 
the name of a Literary Lady. 

My first carries my second, and my wholk 
physics my first. 

My whole makes my first my second. 
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BATTLE MONUMENT 


ate {ll eu lhe at the battle of Nvilh 


Af, phe sheds 
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